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The Business Situation in Texas 


By FRANCIS B. MAY 
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The Index of Texas Business Activity rose 5% from 
August to September, after adjustment for seasonal factors. 
This significant rise from 193% to 202° of the 1947-49 
average value placed the index only 144% below its all- 
time high in May of 1957. It is apparent that the recovery 
in Texas business activity which began in April is con- 
tinuing as we enter the final quarter of the year. After 
reaching a low of 183% in April, the index has regained 
nearly all of the ground lost. Texas has been only lightly 
and briefly affected by what was a much more severe re- 
cession in the nation as a whole. 

It is to be noted that the low month of the recession in 
Texas—April—was the month in which crude oil produe- 
tion reached its lowest ebb. April production was only 97% 
of the 194749 average production. From a high of 146% 
of the average in March of 1957, this index declined for 
thirteen months with only minor interruptions of its down- 
ward progress until it reached a level which was only two- 
thirds of its previous high. Over-accumulation of stocks as 
a result of the Suez crisis, imports, and the national! re- 
cession in business activity all combined to produce this 
effect. Because of the great size and ramifications of this 
drop in petroleum output, it was undoubtedly one of the 
key factors which caused this recession to affect Texas 
more severely than either of the two immediately preceding 
postwar recessions. The 1948—19 recession produced almost 
no noticeable effect on Texas business activity. In 1953-54 
there was hardly more than a leveling off in the rate of 
progress. The result of the 1957-58 recession was a more 
noticeable drop in the rate of activity during the closing 
months of 1957 and a sharp drop in April of this year with 


an equally quick rebound to a level! of activity not too 
greatly below the level prevailing during the early months 
of 1957. This rebound was due in part to an improvement 
in the rate of activity in the petroleum producing sector of 
the state’s economy. Other factors such as the improved 
agricultural situation contributed to this upturn. Building 
activity was also a major contributor to the improvement. 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings in September were 
5% below August, after adjustment for seasonal variation. 
The index was 8% below September of 1958. In August 


the index was up substantially because of movements of 
farm products. The fact that both August and September 
were below the corresponding months of 1957 reflects the 
general downward trend of this index from year to year. 
Each year the number of ton-miles of rail freight traffic 
declines a little from the preceding year. Trucks, barges, 
and other transportation media are continuing their in- 
roads on the rail freight business. Whether this index will 
‘bottom out” at some level that will maintain the railroads’ 
earnings at a reasonable level remains to be seen. 

Crude petroleum production in September increased 
4% over August, after allowing for seasonal influences. 
Since reaching its low value of 97% of the 1947-49 average 
production in April the index has advanced each month. 
Its September value of 122% is exactly equal to its Septem- 
ber 1957 level and is 84% of its all-time high value of 146% 
in March 1957. This high value was due almost entirely to 
the increase in allowable granted as a result of the Suez 
Canal closing. 

The increase in petroleum production in September was 
due in good part to the increase in the allowable from 11 
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producing days in August to 12 in September. The October 
allowable was reduced to 11 days; hence, the index should 
decline slightly for that month. Increases in the number 
of producing wells due to new discoveries or development 
wells will mitigate the decline. Although the November 
allowable has already been set at 11 days, there is a good 
prospect that, with colder weather, the December allowable 
might be raised. This depends a great deal on the arrival of 
real winter weather throughout the nation. 


Manufactwing Employment in Texas 
Durables and Nondurables 
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Crude oil runs to stills in September held at the same 
level as August—140% of the 1947-49 average, after al- 
lowing for seasonal influences. This index reached its low 
point of the recession at 127% in February. It rose to 132% 
in March and April, sagged back to 127% in May, and has 
since risen without relapse to its August-September level. 
Indications at the beginning of the summer vacation season 
were that gasoline consumption would rise significantly 
above the 1957 summer level. As a result, refiners in- 
creased gasoline output. When the increase in demand 
failed to materialize, refiners were left with large stocks that 
have burdened the market, resulting in price weakness and 
price wars. This situation will take time to cure, for cold 


AVERAGE DAILY CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
PER WELL IN TEXAS, 1946-1958 
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weather means higher demand for heating oils. But above 
45% of each barrel of crude refined to produce heating oils 
is produced as gasoline. It seems likely that gasoline will 
continue to be in over-supply for some time. Refiners will 
be forced to follow a conservative policy of increasing 
crude runs by only the minimum amount necessary to 
supply demand for heating oils. Otherwise, weakness in 
gasoline prices should continue. The future course of this 
index depends on how severe a winter we have. 

Total electric power consumption in September at 378% 
of the 1947-49 average was virtually unchanged from the 
August level. It was 2% above the September 1957 level. 
However, September was the first month since March that 
the index has failed to rise significantly. 


NOVEMBER 1958 


Electric power consuming industries have not completed 
their recovery from the recession. This is indicated by the 
fact that industrial electric power consumption has not 
regained its year-ago levels. In September it was 6% below 
September of 1957. The September advance of 6% over 
August was most encouraging. It indicates that recovery 
in the industrial sector of the state’s economy is gaining 
strength. This is borne out by news that companies like 
Lone Star Steel and the primary aluminum producers are 
expanding their operations. 

Ordinary life insurance sales showed another strong 
gain in September. They were 16% above August on a 
seasonally adjusted basis and 16% above September of 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 











Percent change 


Sept 1958 Sept 1958 











Sept Aug Sept from from 
Index 1958 1958 1957 Aug1958 Sept 1957 

Texas Business Activity 202 193 183 + 6 + 10 
Miscellaneous freight 

carloadings in S.W. district 76 80 83 — 5 — 
Crude petroleum production ... 122 117 122 + 4 se 
Crude oil runs to stills 140 140 146 oe — 4 
Total electric power 

consumption 878* 377% 3870 se + 2 
Industrial electric power 

consumption . 341* 323* 364 + 6 — 6 
3ank debits 240 230 228 + 4 ~ &§ 
Ordinary life insurance sales 416 359 360 + 16 + 16 
Total retail sales 189* 193* 193 — 2 — 2 

Durable-goods sales 147* 152* 165 — 8 — il 

Nondurable-goods sales 211* 215% 215 — 2 — 2 
Urban building permits issued 238*  273* 205 — 13 + 16 

Residential 291* 300* 214 — 3 + 36 

Nonresidential 177* 275* 197 — 36 — 10 
Farm cash income, unadjusted 140* 139r 93 + 1 + 61 
Cement shipments : 187 201 161 — 7 + 16 
Cement production ... 195 205 189 — 6 + 8 
Cement consumption 183 197 150 — 8 + 22 





Adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual averages and farm cash 
income. 

* Preliminary. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

r Revised. 


1957. This has been an outstanding year for the state’s 
insurance industry. In eight of the first nine months of this 
year, sales were substantially above the corresponding 
month of 1957. In May, sales were at the same level as May 
1957. This industry accumulates large amounts of the sav- 
ings of individuals. Much of this capital is invested in the 
state’s industries and in home financing, providing the 
financial sinews of progress and a higher standard of living. 

Retail sales on a seasonally adjusted basis declined 2% 
in September from August. At 189% of the 1947-49 
average they were 2% below the September 1957 level. 
Sales for the nation in September were 2% below August, 
after seasonal adjustment. 

The greatest decline in retail sales in the state was in 
durable goods, which were 3% below August. Most of the 
responsibility for this decline rests on the automobile sec- 
tor. September sales of durable goods other than automo- 
biles and accessories were well above the year-ago levels. 

Sales of nondurables will be helped by cooler weather. 
The general expectation is that as the Christmas season 
approaches, there will be a strong retail demand. Christmas 
1958 should be a very good one. U.S. consumer income 
continues at high levels ($357.5 billion in September) and 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, 
TEXAS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1947-1958 
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confidence in the business outlook is high. Both of the fac- 
tors insure a general loosening of purse-strings as Christ- 
mas approaches. 

Building permits issued in September were 13% below 
August, after adjustment for seasonal variations. Most of 
this decline was due to the drop in nonresidential permits, 
which fell 36% below August. Both the index of total urban 
permits issued and the index of residential permits in 
September were greatly above their year-ago levels (16% 
and 36%, respectively). The index of total permits issued 
has been above the corresponding year-ago month for every 
month since March of this year. The high rate of construc- 
tion activity has been one of the strong sustaining forces 
during this recession. Housing construction has been aided 
by the action of Federal agencies in making credit avail- 
able on easy terms. This credit is nearly exhausted; how- 
ever, when Congress meets in January it seems likely that 
new legislation will be passed that will continue aid to 

Miscellaneous Freight Carloadings, 
Southwest District 
__Index ° Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1947-1949-100 : 
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home builders. As business activity continues to improve, 
nonresidential activity will undoubtedly move upward. 

As 1958 nears its end, the economic prospect for the 
state and the nation is greatly improved. Texas was touched 
more lightly by this third and most severe recession since 
World War II than the rest of the country was. Texas in- 
dustry is concentrated largely in the manufacture of non- 
durables. These have a smaller amplitude of cyclical vari- 
ation than the durable goods industries. Texas also has a 
large petrochemical industry. The strong growth charac- 
teristics of this industry have acted to mitigate cyclical 
downturns. More of this kind of rapidly growing industry— 
for example, electronics and measuring instruments man- 
ufactures—are needed. Texas can no longer rely on its 
vast petroleum industry to supply the driving force for its 
economy. Competition from other sources and kinds of 
energy will in all probability restrict the rate of growth of 
demand for Texas oil to the rate of overall growth in the 
demand for energy—about 3% a year. 
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Retail Trade: 


SEPTEMBER DURABLES INDEX 
AT TWO-YEAR LOW 


By TINA PIEDRAHITA 


Dollar sales. September 1958 sales of Texas retailers 
were estimated at $1,001.2 million, a 5% drop from Au- 
gust 1958 and a 2% decrease from September 1957. Cum- 
ulative sales for the nine-month period were 2% below 
sales for January-September 1957. After showing little 
change in August from July, durable goods sales ($257.9 
million) declined 11% in September from both the preced- 
ing month and from September 1957. Cumulative sales of 
durables for the three quarters were 9% below the com- 
parable period in 1957. September sales of nondurable 
goods ($743.3 million) were 2% below sales in August 
but were 1% above September a year ago, and, for the 
fourth consecutive month, cumulative sales of nondurables 
recorded a 2% gain from the comparable 1957 period. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 








Percent change 











Sept Sept Jan-Sept 

1958 1958 1958 

from from from 
Sept Jan-Sept Aug Sept Jan-Sept 

Type of store 1958 1958 1958 1957 1957 

Millions of dollars 

TOTAL 1,001.2 8,920.2 — 5 _ — 2 
Durable goods* 257.9 2,623.3 — il — il — 9 
Nondurable goods 743.3 6,296.9 — 2 + 1 + 2 





*Contains automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 
material, and hardware stores. 


In September, the estimate of total 1958 dollar retail sales 
in Texas was $12.1 billion, with projected durable and 
nondurable goods sales sharing 29% and 71%, respec- 
tively, of the total. As a result of the 5% sales decline in 
September, the annual dollar estimate fell $30.0 million 
below the annual estimate based on sales in the first eight 
months. For the current annual estimate, as a result of their 
September showing annual durable goods sales were re- 
vised downward by $11.0 million and sales of nondurables 
by $19.0 million. 

September indexes. The preliminary index of total 
September retail sales in Texas (1947-49 = 100 and ad- 
justed for seasonal variation) was 189, four points below 
the August 1958 index but six points above the average 
month in 1957. The September durable goods index, at 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change in sales 








Number of Sept 1958 Sept 1958 
reporting from from 
Kind of business establishments Aug 1958 Sept 1957 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 397 — 14 — 19 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 155 — 6 + 9 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 284 — 4 + 10 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores ......... . S23 + 1 ** 
Drug stores . : Z 172 sala + 8 
Eating and drinking places 82 — 7 — 4 
Food stores ae ate 302 — 65 * 
Gasoline and service stations ... 738 oe + 6 
General merchandise stores* 189 — 1 + 6 
Other retail stores _....... eee + 1 + 3 





*Includes kinds of business other than classifications listed. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


147, was the lowest durable index reported in 24 months. 
It was also five points below the index in August 1958 and 
22 points below the average monthly value in 1957. The 
nondurable goods index (211) fell four points from August 
1958 but was 21 points above the average month in 1957. 

Sales by store types. Although dollar sales of durable 
goods stores showed a substantial decline for the three 
periods of comparison, not all lines shared in the total de- 
cline. In the August-to-September comparison, all durable 
goods stores reported percentage decreases, varying from 
—3% reported by farm implement dealers to —14% 
reported by automotive stores. However, in the September 
1957-to-September 1958 comparison, sales increases were 
made by farm implement dealers (+14%); hardware 
stores (+-12%); furniture stores and lumber and building 
material dealers (each +10%) ; while sales by automotive 
stores showed a 19% decline. In the nine-month cumula- 
tive comparison all except furniture stores (—1%) and 
automotive stores (—13%) reported increases ranging 
from +2% to +8%. 

Among nondurable goods stores, increases over August 
1958 ranged from +1% to +11%. Highest percentage in- 
creases were reported by unclassified apparel stores 
(+11%) ; men’s and boys’ clothing stores, shoe stores and 
women’s ready-to-wear stores (each +6%); and office, 
store, and school supply dealers (+5%). Sales increases 
over September 1957 were made by jewelry stores 
(+10%); liquor stores (+9%); department stores 
(+7%); gasoline and service stations (+6%); country 
general stores (+4%); drug stores (+3%); men’s and 
boys’ clothing stores and women’s ready-to-wear stores 
(each +2%); and unclassified apparel stores and florists 
(each +1%). In the nine-month cumulative comparison, 
sales improvements were reported by drug stores and 
country general stores (each +7%); food stores and gas- 
oline and service stations (each +5%); florists (+3%) ; 
and women’s ready-to-wear stores (+1%). Cumulative 
sales decreases by other categories ranged from —1% to 
—10%. 

Volume of department and apparel stores. Sep- 
tember sales by Texas department and apparel stores 
equaled sales during August. However, September sales 
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were 3% above those reported for September 1957. In 
spite of this percentage increase, nine-month cumulative 
sales for 1958 remained 2% below the comparable period 
of 1957. 

Sales by department and apparel stores in 20 of the 32 
reporting cities bettered August 1958, 18 were ahead of 
September 1957 and 13 topped January-September 1957. 
Sales increases over August 1958 ranged from -1% re- 
ported by San Antonio to +35% reported by El Paso. 
Largest increases over September 1957 were made by 
El Paso (+19%); Plainview (+18%); Big Spring 
(+16%) Brownwood (+12%) ; Lubbock and Texarkana 
(each +8%); and Marshall and San Antonio (each 
+6%). Gains over the nine-month period of 1957 were 
reported by Edinburg (+12%); Plainview (+6%); 
Brownwood and Victoria (each +5%); Big Spring and 
Lubbock (each +4%) ; Bryan, Greenville, and Port Arthur 
(each +3%); and Corsicana, Lockhart, Marshall, and 
Paris (each +2%). 

Sales in Texas cities. Changes in retail sales in 28 
Texas cities reporting a large enough number of retailers 
to permit individual city listings showed sales in five cities 
ahead of August 1958, eight above September 1957 and 
two bettering January-September 1957. Increases over 
August 1958 were reported by Greenville (+14%); 
Brownwood (+10%); El Paso (+5%); and Bryan and 
San Angelo (each +1%). Gains over September 1957 
were made by Brownsville (+21%) ; Big Spring (+6%) ; 
San Angelo (+5%); El Paso and Texarkana (each 
+4%); Fort Worth and Plainview (each +3%); and 
Brownwood (+1%). In the January-September compari- 
son, Temple (+6%) and E] Paso (+1%) were the only 
cities to report increases in sales; sales in Big Spring re- 
mained unchanged. 

Credit and collection ratios. The ratio of credit sales 
to total net sales in 65 Texas department and apparel stores 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
ratios* ratios** 
Number of 
reporting Sept Sept Sept Sept 
Classification stores 1958 1957 1958 1957 
ALL STORES 65 70.8 69.9 36.7 34.9 
BY CITIES 
Austin 6 64.1 65.6 47.7 46.8 
Bryan 3 41.4 42.9 44.0 39.9 
Dallas 6 79.8 80.0 37.3 83.5 
El Paso 3 61.6 61.0 25.1 25.0 
Galveston 5 73.0 68.1 40.0 42.4 
Houston 4 75.8 71.0 41.0 39.4 
San Antonio 5 64.4 63.9 42.0 37.7 
Waco 5 61.1 60.4 40.8 41.6 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) 18 72.5 72.4 85.9 33.9 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) 19 50.3 50.8 38.7 37.2 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 75.6 73.7 49.6 51.4 
Women’s specialty shops 14 67.0 61.8 38.9 87.7 
Men’s clothing stores 9 68.0 66.8 41.2 42.9 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $1,500,000 24 72.2 71.2 36.5 34.6 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 13 59.8 59.9 42.4 40.6 
$250,000 to $500,000 13 5.1 53.0 87.5 37.7 
Less than $250,000 14 51.0 62.7 36.2 38.0 





* Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
** Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 
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POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 








Aug 23- Aug 23- 

Sept19 Sept 19 

1958 1958 

from from 

Aug 23- July 26- Aug22- July 26- Aug 22- 

Sept 19 Aug 22 Sept 20 Aug 22 Sept 20 

City 1958 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Brownfield 8,222 9,324 5,892 — 12 + 40 
Cameron 5,265 5,384 4,777 — 2 + 10 
Childress 3,892 8,772 3,585 — 56 + 9 
Cleburne 12,618 138,365 9,002 — 6 + 40 
Coleman 5,438 5,541 4,958 — 2 + 10 
Crystal City 2,588 2,544 6,443 + 2 — 60 
Eagle Pass 5,732 5,439 4,911 + 5 + 17 

Edna 5,031 5,874 ; — 14 

El Campo 8,627 11,793 8,679 — 27 — 1 
Gainesville 12,127 ee 
Gatesville 3,734 4,727 2,932 — 21 + 27 
Gilmer 4,998 5,497 3,778 — 9 + 32 
Graham 7,250 9,531 5,762 — 24 + 26 
Granbury 3,844 5,827 3,181 — 34 + 21 
Hale Center 1,730 1,455 1,081 + 19 + 60 
Hillsboro 6,854 6,329 4,720 + 8 + 45 
Jacksonville 16,962 12,820 10,946 + 32 + 55 
Kenedy 3,296 3,449 2,698 — 4 + 22 
Kermit 6,987 8,398 4,894 — 17 + 43 
Kerrville 10,487 11,002 8,106 — 6 + 29 
Kingsville 18,366 ‘ 12,365 + 49 
Kirbyville 2,193 2,909 2,295 — 25 — 4 
La Grange 4,706 7,723 3,053 — 39 + 54 
Levelland 7,009 7,892 5,299 — 56 + 32 
Littlefield 5,446 11,122 4,291 — 61 + 27 
Llano 1,733 2,090 1,542 — 17 + 12 
McCamey 2,935 2,417 3,017 + 21 — 3 
Marlin 6,707 7,450 5,212 — 10 + 29 
Midland 69,477* 86,012* 57,304 — 19 + 21 
Mission 7,032 10,295 6,902 — 32 + 2 
Navasota 4,614 5,256 4,444 — 12 + 4 
Odessa, 60,641 74,294 48,731 — 18 + 24 
Palestine 9,408 12,988 8,862 — 28 + 6 
Pecos 13,899 11,146 12,145 + 25 + 14 
Pharr 5,068 7,533 4,193 — 33 + 21 
Pittsburg 2,892 5,559 2,414 — 48 + 20 
Raymondville 5,744 9,975 4,842 — 42 + 19 
Seguin 10,194 10,595 7,702 — 4 + 82 
Sinton 5,425 14,002 4,181 — 61 + 80 
Snyder 14,536* saad dened ° aoe 
Taft 2,534 3,174 2,223 — 20 + 14 
Terrell 8,399 7,488 5,296 + 12 + 59 
Waxahachie 16,099 14,269 9,558 + 13 + 68 
Weatherford 8,149 10,822 7,359 — 25 + 11 





* For the month of September. 


was 70.8%, or 4.7 points above August 1958 and 0.9 point 
above September 1957. Credit ratios were highest in Dallas 
(79.8%), Houston (75.8%), Galveston (73.0%) San 
Antonio (64.4%), and Austin (64.1%). By type of store, 
dry goods and apparel stores (75.6%) and department 
stores with sales over $1 million (72.5%) reported highest 
credit sales. 

The ratio of collections during the month of September 
to outstandings at the first of the month was 36.7%, or 0.4 
point above August 1958 and 1.8 points above September 
1957. By cities, collection ratios were highest in Austin 
(47.7%), Bryan (44.0%), San Antonio (42.0%), and 
Houston (41.0%). By type of store, dry goods and apparel 
stores (49.6%) and men’s clothing stores (41.2%) were 
the leaders. Austin, Bryan, Dallas, El Paso, Houston, and 
San Antonio improved their collection ratios over Septem- 
ber 1957. By type of store, department stores and women’s 
specialty shops showed improvement. 
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For persons going places... 


The Texas Motel Industry 


BY RAYMOND F. BARKER* 


No one knows exactly how many motels and tourist 
courts there are in Texas—there is, in fact, little unanimity 
of opinion on the proper meaning of the terms “motel” and 
“tourist court.” But regardless of their exact number, or 
of how they may be best defined, it is certain that Texas 
tourist courts and motels are an important part of one of 
the nation’s most dynamic service industries. 

In 1939 the Bureau of the Census reported 1,392 motels 
and tourist courts in the state. By 1948 the total had climbed 
to 2,016—an increase of 45% in less than a decade. How- 
ever, that decade, spanning the war years, was charac- 
terized by an abnormally high population mobility and a 
shortage of housing in industrial and military areas, and 
it was obvious that many motels opened while such con- 
ditions prevailed would have a doubtful future with the 
return to normal peacetime activity. Census data indicate 
that the postwar period, extending into the early 1950's, 
was largely one of stabilization in the motel industry. 
Though many new motor hotels were built, almost as many 
ceased operation; the 1954 total in Texas (2,064) was only 
nominally larger than that recorded six years earlier. 

In the past few years, however, the motel industry has 
entered another period of rapid expansion and change. In 
1957, for example, the total dollar value of new tourist 
court construction in Texas was approximately 55% 
greater than in the preceding year, and a comparable per- 
centage increase over 1957 is indicated for 1958 (for the 
first three quarters the increase was 65%). Estimates of 
the number of motels in the state at present vary from 
3,000 to 3,600, with the range attributable in large part 
to the lack of standardized criteria for defining a motel. 
But it is agreed that Texas now ranks third in the num- 
ber of establishments, exceeded only by California and 
Florida. 

Whether they are called motels, tourist courts, motor 
hotels, motor courts, highway hotels, or by the dozen or so 
other more or less picturesque terms that are sometimes 
used to designate them, their basic function is the pro- 
vision of roadside accommodations to transient guests. 
Though the avoidance of downtown traffic, availability of 
parking facilities, and an informal atmosphere are almost 
universal characteristics of motels and the chief sources of 
their appeal, the prospective guest is also offered a variety 
of facilities and services. Twenty-five years ago “tourist 
cabin” brought to mind, more often than not, little more 
than a remodeled chicken house in someone’s orchard; to- 
day motels in rapidly growing numbers offer most of the 
conveniences less the disadvantages of midtown hotels to 





* Former member of the Staff, Bureau of Business Research. 
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tens of thousands of tourists, businessmen, and other 
travelers each night throughout the state. 

In the thirties a tourist cabin represented an invest- 
ment of perhaps $100 in a clapboard shelter and a min- 
imum o: secondhand furniture. The cabin offered a bed, 
a washbasin, communal toilet and shower facilities, park- 
ing space—and very low cost. Today the average new 
rental unit requires an expenditure of about $6,500 in 
order to provide a private tub and shower, wall-to-wall 
carpeting, comfortable and appealing furniture, a tele- 
phone, a television set, and air conditioning. Many “court- 
ers” consider standard and necessary such additional fa- 
cilities as a restaurant, swimming pool, garage, laundry, 
and travel reservation service. Luxury operations fre- 
quently offer room service, a children’s playground and 
nursery facilities, dog kennels, a golf course—nearly every 
conceivable comfort and convenience, in fact, extending 
even to the provision (in at least several Texas instances) 
of a helicopter port. 

Roadside hosting is as old as travel, but the modern 
motel is—as the name implies—a product of the auto- 
mobile age. The approximate 550% increase since 1920 in 
the number of motor vehicles registered in the United 
States has been accompanied by a much larger percentage 
increase in annual motor passenger miles traveled, and 
since 1930 the number of motels has increased by almost 
1,000%. It has been estimated that by 1975 the number of 
motor vehicles in the nation will be at least 35% greater 
than at present, and the correlative increase in persons 
traveling and the enormous expenditure on new highway 
facilities necessary to accommodate the volume of traffic 
will provide a continuing stimulus to rapid growth in the 
motel industry. 

The National Interstate Highway System, currently un- 
der construction, will alone be a major challenge to the in- 
dustry to provide adequate accommodations to travelers 
using the System. Texas will ultimately have over 3,000 
miles of the planned 41,000 miles of these superhighways 
—the state, indeed, leads the nation in the number of miles 
completed to date under the program. These new highways 
are designed primarily to move large volumes of high- 
speed traffic between major population centers—exactly 
those routes that will appeal to commercial and vacation 
travelers and tourists. The Texas portion will ultimately 
pass through 79 of the state’s counties, and is already open- 
ing multifold opportunities for such service industries as 
restaurants, service stations, and motels. Aware that such 
services must be provided even along controlled-access 
highways, the Texas Highway Department cooperates 
closely with local communities in planning adequate serv- 
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ice roads to make possible the development of travel fa- 
cilities. 

More motor travel and more new highways will mean 
more new motels, but they will also mean a frequent sharp 
alteration in traffic flow patterns and the consequent neces- 
sity for many motel owners to relocate. But this will be no 
new problem to the courters; it has always been the major 
risk factor in the business and the almost invariable cause 
of major motel failures. Until recent years it was regarded 
as such a serious hazard that large investors generally 
avoided the field. Although other trends have altered their 
point of view, in some respects location will become even 
more crucial to successful motel operation in the future. 
Faster highways will enlarge the traveler’s daily range and 
will thus expand the geographical circle of influence—mul- 
tiplying, for example, a motel’s competitors—surrounding 
every present or potential motel site. 








The author is greatly indebted to Mr. R. B. Perry, 
Executive Vice President, Texas Motel Association, for 
assistance in gathering material for this article. 





Controlled-access highways, though a major motel op- 
portunity, pose extremely difficult problems for successful 
motel location. Though such highways will tend to “stay 
put” much longer than conventional highways, studies 
make it clear that a heavy volume of traffic alone is no re- 
liable indication of probable motel receipts. The nature of 
the traffic and the character and distance of accommoda- 
tions “down the road” are far more important. Further- 
more, studies suggest that many travelers suspect facilities 
adjacent to such highways of being substantially higher- 
priced than those away from major traffic arteries, and 
that these travelers often seek service facilities elsewhere. 

The construction of new highways and new motels, how- 
ever, will continue to be only a part of the story of motel 
progress. Traffic will also increase on already-established 
routes, and existing motels will respond to increased de- 
mand to upgrade and expand facilities. The importance of 
such programs in the overall expansion of the industry is 
frequently underrated. For example, approximately 9% 
of those Texas motel operators who responded to a poll 
earlier this year by the Tourist Court Journal (a national 
trade magazine published in Temple, Texas) plan to add 
an average of 15 rental units to their existing facilities 
within the next 12 months alone. 

Lack of adequate and up-to-date data makes only a 
rough statistical description of today’s motel industry pos- 
sible. However, 1954 Census figures and estimates by the 
Tourist Court Journal and the Texas Motel Association 
suggest that the average motel consists of 25 units and is 
between nine and ten years old. About 80% of Texas mo- 
tels have between 20 and 39 units; this group accounts for 
59% of rental units in the state. Of the motels in the South- 
west, 91% are open all year and the remaining 9% are 
open six months or longer. About 15% have swimming 
pools, 10% have laundries, 13% have restaurants, 17% 
provide service station facilities, and 6% operate gift 
shops. But summary figures, no matter how accurate, 
would probably conceal more than reveal when applied 
to an industry that ranges from ten modest units to Fort 
Worth’s plush $2-million Western Hills Motor Hotel with 
its $27.50-per-night penthouse suite. 

Until the past five or six years the industry was almost 





exclusively made up (and, for that matter, still is, in large 
part) of small husband-and-wife operations, the two per- 
forming, with a minimum of hired help, all the functions 
incidental to running a motel, and managing, on the aver- 
age, to keep about 20 rental units 62% occupied and earn- 
ing a net income of less than $3,000 from 365 days of al- 
most 24-hour duty. 

Present trends, however, are rapidly creating a much 
more heterogeneous industry, and, in the process, altering 
the orientation of many individual operators. Industry 
growth alone, for example, is transforming the character 
of the average motel’s competition. Less and less does the 
operator worry about his old rival, the hotel; the distinc- 
tion between hotel and motel is increasingly blurred, and 
where the distinction is clear motel success depends much 
more significantly upon other motel competitors. Large, 
luxurious, and integrated service type motels are being 
constructed in profusion, without supplanting the smaller 
plants and thus increasing the distance between extremes 
in the industry—extremes now often so far apart that the 
problems of the large and small operator have virtually 
nothing in common. Industry maturity is at last attracting 
large investors and encouraging the growth of chains; 
both of these have problems and requirements peculiar to 
themselves. But growth along the whole motel spectrum 
has been and continues to be so great that, regardless of 
the type of existing or planned motel operation, compe- 
tition is apt to be exceedingly keen. 

As a result, though the smaller independent will seldom 
be able to bring to his business a long, varied experience 
and professional training in motel operation, have rela- 
tively easy access to growth capital, be able to afford large- 
scale promotion, or to enjoy the other advantages usually 
associated with bigness, sound business planning and oper- 
ation techniques are going to become more and more neces- 
sary for profitable small, independent operation as well as 
for the large motels and chains. Though at present a ma- 
jority of motel owners “play by ear,” the pitfalls of lack 
of experience, poor accounting techniques, outmoded or 
poor location, and, most of all, an ignorance of the motel 
industry as a whole will keep the mortality rate high 
among the hopefuls. 

It is probable that the pressure of necessity will rapidly 
force courters to the realization of the importance of keep- 
ing abreast of their industry through constant contact with 
sources of reliable information. The problem facing those 
who are attempting to furnish such information is sug- 
gested by the fact that only about 10% of Texas operators 
are members of their trade association. Regular monthly 
and special reports issued by the Texas Motel Association 
are designed to provide a factual basis for judgments on 
policy, planning, and operation by the individual owner, 
but the limited membership and the reluctance of many 
courters to reveal the necessary information regarding 
their own operations, even in confidence, greatly reduce 
the effectiveness and reliability of such reports. With the 
exchange of ideas and information inhibited by such an 
attitude, operators must rely largely upon national or at 
best regional norms in the crucial matters that determine 
the success of the individual motel. 

In Texas, the Tourist Court Journal (the oldest na- 
tional publication serving the industry) and the Texas 
Motel Association are working hard, with considerable 
success, to create a more favorable atmosphere for the ac- 
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Agriculture: 


TEXAS PEACH PRODUCTION 
By ROBERT L. PARKER 


Texas crops for 1958 have been the biggest in many 
years. The peach crop has been no exception. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Crop Reporting Bureau has predicted 
that, by the time the last of this year’s crop is picked, prod- 
uction will have reached 1.1 million bushels, the biggest 
peach harvest in nine years. The quality of this year’s 
peaches has been excellent also, comparing favorably with 
out-of-state imports (coming primarily from California) 
and giving the imports stiff competition in local markets. 

The most obvious explanation for this year’s bountiful 
production is, of course, the rainfall that has been so plenti- 
ful over the state. However, of possibly equal importance 
was the occurrence of the amount of below-40° temperature 
necessary to cause complete dormancy, a necessity for good- 
quality fruit. In most peach-raising areas the accumulated 
number of hours of temperature under 40° far exceeded the 
necessary 700-900 hour minimum. 


TEXAS PEACH PRODUCTION, 1937-57 














Farm house- Value of Value of 
Production hold use Sales Price sales production 

Year (1,000 bu.) (1,000 bu.) (1,000 bu.) per bu. ($1,000) ($1,000) 
1957 790 182 608 

1956 575 138 437 $2.90 $1,267 $1,668 
1955 30 5 25 4.15 104 124 
1954 150 30 120 3.75 450 562 
1953 1,050 280 770 2.45 1,886 2,572 
1952 346 160 186 3.30 614 1,142 
1951 696 275 421 2.65 1,116 1,844 
1950 472 185 287 2.90 832 1,369 
1949 1,440 448 992 2.00 1,984 2,880 
1948 702 275 427 2.65 1,132 1,860 
1947 1,086 370 716 2.55 1,826 2,769 
1946 1,392 400 992 2.25 2,232 3,182 
1945 2,026 420 1,606 2.25 3,614 4,558 
1944 1,300 457 943 3.00 2,829 3,900 
1943 812 225 587 3.50 2,054 2,842 
1942 1,564 390 1,174 1.25 1,468 1,955 
1941 2,475 560 1,915 75 1,436 1,856 
1940 2,194 486 1,708 75 1,281 1,646 
1939 2,056 483 1,573 85 1,337 1,748 
1938 990 336 654 1.10 719 1,089 
1937 1,392 413 979 1.20 1,175 1,670 





Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Peach trees are likely to be found almost anywhere in 
Texas, but the raising of most of the commercial crop is 
confined to certain areas. The latest available (1954) agri- 
cultural census shows that at that time 10 Texas counties 
were responsible for about 60% of the state’s total com- 
mercial peach production, nine of which—Cherokee, Har- 
rison, Jones, Limestone, Panola, Red River, Smith, Up- 
shur, and Wise—are in north and northeastern Texas. The 
other county, and the second largest peach producer in the 
state, was Gillespie in the Edwards Plateau region. Large 
peach-producing counties in other areas include Camp, 
Comanche, and Parker. 

Most Texas peaches are raised for marketing within the 
state as fresh fruit. A great number are sold to grocery 
stores and many more at roadside stands. However, in re- 
cent years a few Texas peaches have been marketed in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma early in the season. In these neigh- 
boring states, native peaches ripen several weeks later than 
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do Texas varieties, giving the Texas peach grower a head 
start on the market. A new domestic market has developed 
recently in the form of ice cream manufacture. Many dairies 
are buying large volumes of fresh peaches to be frozen and 
eventually used in fresh peach ice cream. 


Prices Received by Farmers in Texas 
Index « Unadjusted for. seasonal variation . 1909-1914-100 
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Although some peaches may be found in Texas as early 
as March, heavy production runs only from June until 
September. In order to keep producing over all this pe- 
riod of time, peach growers plant different varieties of 
the fruit which ripen at different times of the spring and 
summer. For example, in Gillespie County production 
starts in June with the Starking Delicious and proceeds 
through the rest of the season with Hale Haven and El- 
berta, several clingstone varieties, and, in September, 
some varieties of freestone peaches. 

For the past ten years the marketing of fresh peaches 
has been the subject of continual study. This work has 
been carried out by the Texas Agicultural Experiment 
Station in cooperation with the growers, shippers, and 
retailers of the state. The objective of this research has 
been an improved system of marketing peaches which 
would be more profitable to growers and merchants and 
which would also provide a higher-quality product at a 
price that the consumer would be willing to pay. Consider- 
ing the fact that on the average 71% of the crop enters 
commercial channels, efforts to improve packaging, ship- 
ping, and storing and the developing of more efficient mer- 
chandising procedures mean more dollars for Texas peach 
retailers and growers. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Sept 1958 Sept 1958 











Sept Aug Sept from from 

Classification 1958 1958 1957 Augi1958 Sept 1957 
TOTAL 3,395 2,516 3,032 + 35 + 12 
Cattle eer 1,374 2,174 + 79 + 13 
Calves E nora Cale 749 814 716 — 8 + & 

Hogs .... pees ae : ; 1 ; ? 

SaaS epee ree 181 328 141 — 45 + 28 
INTERSTATE ........... 8,052 2,136 2,847 + 43 + 7 
se 1,081 2,029 +103 + 8 
Calves ....... peemeaecacaten 678 729 695 — 7 — 2 
Hogs .... padevingencwiuies tnte 1 meee is 
Sheep EEE EN RRO 175 326 122 — 46 + 43 
INTRASTATE .......... 843 380 185 — 10 + 85 
eRe as cea a : 266 293 145 — 9 + 83 
LIT DTT 71 85 21 — 16 +238 
Hogs iinet... Siiaiaa vars es aes 
WN ee. 6 2 19 +200 — 68 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car ; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 








In the course of the studies it was found that peaches 
account for approximately 65% of the total stone fruit 
sales in the state (plums and apricots make up the re- 
mainder with respective sales of 30% and 5%). Of total 
peach sales in the state last year, 50% were accredited 
to Texas, 48% to California, and the remaining 2% to 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. It was found that 
Texas peaches offer merchants and consumers many ad- 
vantages over their out-of-state competitors. A shorter trip 
from tree to table provides retailers with a more saleable 


FARM CASH INCOME 

















Sept 
1958 1958 
from from 
Sept Aug Sept Aug Sept 
Commodity 1958 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Thousands of dollars 
TOTAL 226,835 225,667 151,534 + 1 + 50 
Cotton 74,550 97,687 32,260 — 24 +131 
Cottonseed 9,173 13,018 8,753 — 30 + 6 
Wheat 4,877 4,623 1,553 + 5 +214 
Oats 510 525 282 — 3 + 81 
Corn 3,857 5,910 2,400 — 35 + 61 
Grain sorghum 26,228 19,808 8,612 + 32 +205 
Peanuts 1,977 1,812 1,271 + 9 + 56 
Rice 21,443 5,451 14,189 +293 + 61 
Cattle 37,472 28,852 32,061 + 30 + 17 
Calves 16,392 18,056 16,164 — 9 + 12 
Hogs 4,322 5,193 6,314 —17 — 32 
Sheep and lambs 1,594 1,891 1,085 — 16 + 47 
Wool 874 365 3,060 +139 — 71 
Mohair 2,733 329 1,327 +731 +106 
Poultry 6,707 6,582 6,071 + 2 + 10 
Eggs 4,188 4,336 4,824 — 8 — 13 
Milk and milk products 8,758 9,175 10,037 — 5 — 13 
Fruit and vegetables 1,180 2,054 1,271 — 43 — 7 





* Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual 
farm cash income by 6 percent to 10 percent. This situation results from 
the fact that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by 
truck, have not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet 
been developed for computing cash income from all agricultural speciali- 
ties of local importance in scattered areas. 


fruit. Because of its proximity to the consumer, the fruit 
can be left on the tree to ripen with relatively little worry 
about spoilage after it is picked. This means that the Texas 
fruit which is bought for immediate consumption (some 
90% of all peaches are bought for this purpose) is likely 
to be more attractive and tasty than its early-picked mar- 
ket rivals. 

The accompanying table reflects something of the his- 
tory of Texas peach production. Production reached a 
high in 1941 for the period 1937-1957. In that year 
2,475,000 bushels were picked. The smallest crop for this 
period was grown in 1955 when only 30,000 bushels were 
produced. A severe late spring freeze that year killed fruit 
buds and flowers all over the state. The lowest seasonal 
average price occurred during 1940-41. During those 
years peach prices averaged $.75 per bushel. In 1955, 
peach prices reached their highest point of $4.15 per 
bushel. 

Progressively less land is being devoted to peach rais- 
ing and this trend is likely to continue. There are too many 
other more profitable, less risky uses to which Texas soil 
can be put. Improved agricultural methods should keep 
total yields at levels comparable with the past, however. 
The wet weather cycle that Texas is currently in is very fa- 
vorable, but one widespread spring freeze is enough to 
nullify every other production factor. 
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Finance: 


CHANGED MONETARY POLICIES HAVE 
AFFECTED TEXAS BANK LENDING 


By IRVING O. LINGER* 


The General Picture. From August 1957 to September 
1958 some of the most interesting events in recent financial 
history occurred. During this period the Federal Reserve 
Banks lowered the discount rate four times and raised it 
once, the Federal Reserve Board of Governors lowered re- 
serve requirements three times, the Federal Reserve Open 
Market Committee twice changed its directive in favor of 
more lenient credit conditions, and the Board lowered 
margin requirements for the purchase of securities only to 
raise them again quite recently.’ 

During the period of most active ease (November 
through April) reduction in reserve requirements furnished 
the whole banking system with almost $1.5 billion of re- 
serves and net open market operations provided another 
$300 million. From net borrowed reserves (borrowings 
from Federal Reserve Banks minus excess reserves) of 
over $300 million at the end of November, banks moved 
to a position of around $500 million free reserves (excess 
reserves minus borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks) 
toward the end of April. The extent of free reserves is an 
important indicator of the degree of monetary ease. 

The period under review was a uniquely active one from 
the viewpoint of policy changes. This article analyzes data 
available from leading reporting banks in the Eleventh 
Federal Reserve District.? Changes in the accounts of these 
banks from August 1957 to September 1958 are examined 
to find out if there is any noticeable correlation between 
them and monetary policy changes, paying particular at- 
tention to loans, investments, and reserves.* 

1957 Fourth Quarter Changes. The first monetary 
policy action recognizing recession was an increase in the 
“Fed’s” purchases of Government securities in the open 
market. Monthly increases in net purchases jumped from 
$26 million in October to $395 million in November and 
$505 million in December. (The large December figure 
was partly seasonal.) Open market policy was geared to 
supplying reserves.‘ 

In addition, a policy change toward leniency was indi- 
cated by the lowering of the discount rate from 314% to 
3%, effective in this District on December 2. 





* Assistant Professor of Finance, The University of Texas. 

1Jt will be recalled that the Federal Reserve System has three 
general credit controls, aimed primarily at affecting the reserve 
position of banks that are members of the Federal Reserve System. 
The “discount rate” is raised to discourage borrowing from the 
“Fed” and lowered to invite more borrowing and leniency. Reserve 
requirements are raised to curtail lending and lowered to make 
more lending possible. As to open market operations, System sales 
draw down bank reserves, and purchases supply reserves. 

2 The Eleventh District weekly reporting banks are all in Texas 
cities except those in Shreveport. 

3 The Board of Governor’s form H.4.2 (Condition of Weekly Re- 
porting Member Banks in Leading Cities), the monthly Business 
Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, and the monthly 
Federal Reserve Bulletin are the main sources of information. 

4On November 12, 1957, the Open Market Committee dropped 
that part of its directive calling for “restraining inflationary de- 
velopments” (which had been included in the directive since August 
1956). See the Annual Report of the Board of Governors for 1957, 
p. 54. 
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At the end of December, District reporting banks’ loans 
were about 5% higher than in September, no doubt largely 
a seasonal matter and not in itself correlated with the 
monetary policy changes cited above. However, the banks 
were able to meet the increased demand for loans and at 
the same time to avoid substantial borrowing from the Re- 
serve Bank, as well as to eliminate other borrowings en- 
tirely. There was only a minor reduction in holdings of 
U. S. Government securities, and the “other securities” 
category (mostly state and local) showed a small increase. 

Further evidence of general ease is indicated by the 
fact that free reserves of all member banks of this District 
averaged around $21 million in October and November, 
and almost $31 million in December. Reserve city banks, 
typically operating with much tighter reserve positions 
than do country banks, reduced net borrowed reserves from 
around $13 million in October to $6.7 million in Decem- 
ber. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury Department 








Julyl-September 30 








Percent 

District 1958 1957 change 
TEXAS $570,707,375 $563,027,568 + | 
Income 231,073,182 232,094,456 o¢ 
Employment 3,119,875 3,625,436 — 14 
Withholding 277,153,777 268,428,509 + 8 
Other 59,360,542 58,879,165 + 1 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 297,957,585 302,010,625 1 
Income 118,886,142 128,074,381 — 7 
Employment 49,518 33,355 + 48 
Withholding 141,866,807 136,931,323 + 4 
Other 37,155,119 36,971,565 +e 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 272,749,791 261,016,943 + 4 
Income 112,187,040 104,020,075 + 8 
Employment 3,070,358 3,592,081 — 15 
Withholding 135,286,970 131,497,186 + 8 
Other 22,205,423 21,907,600 +1 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


Holding Treasury bills contributes to liquidity; District 
reporting banks had $107 million worth on December 31 
compared with $91 million worth in November. Treasury 
bill holdings, like the holdings of other Government secur- 
ities, are tied in with Treasury methods of financing and 
with Treasury claims on Tax and Loan Accounts. How- 
ever, there is still the question of the necessary reserve bal- 
ances at the Fed to back up the new deposit credits. 

There was a sharp rise in yields as the money market 
adjusted to lower discount rates, and the rapidity of change 
occasioned a reassessment of credit supply and demand. 
Increased availability of mortgage funds and funds avail- 
able for state and local projects were to play an important 
role in readjustments. 

Interest Rates. During the fourth quarter of 1957 the 
discount rate on Treasury bills held up fairly well, averag- 
ing 3.34%. After the end of the year the rate went steadily 
downward until it hit a low of .88 (the average in June). 
Medium-term U. S. Government securities dropped from 
an average yield during the fourth quarter of 3.55% to 
an average of 2.02 in June. Long-term Government se- 
curities dropped from a 3.56% average to a low of 3.12 
in April. Money market rates on business paper took com- 
parable “nose-dives,” prime commercial paper rates drop- 
ping from a November 1957 average of 4.04% to a low 
of 1.50 in July. The steep decline in these and other interest 
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Ordinary Life Insurance Sales in Texas’ 
Index » Adjusted for seasonal variation . 1947-1949-100 
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“Face amount of ordinary life insurance policies sold 


rates is itself evidence of the effect of monetary ease on the 
supply side. 

First Quarter of 1958. The Federal Reserve System 
reduced its holdings of U. S. Government securities in 
January (by $900 million), but this was done to offset bank 
reserves furnished by the usual post-holiday return flow 
of cash. There was little net change in February security 
holdings. From then on, however, System holdings steadily 
increased, furnishing a sizable amount of additional re- 
serves. 

Effective February 14 the Dallas Fed again lowered the 
discount rate (ten other Federal Reserve Banks had al- 
ready done so). Reporting banks’ loans had decreased 
about 4% in January, largely in the commercial and in- 
dustrial loan category. This was moderate, considering 
the time of the year and the country-wide tendency toward 
recession. By February 14, however, District loans (includ- 
ing commercial and industrial loans) had taken a turn 
upward. This was in contrast to the loan trend for the 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-September 31 








Percent 
Account 1958 1957 change 
TOTAL $66,215,803 $63,050,258 + 5 

Ad valorem, inheritance, and 

poll tases:................ 765,252 688,584 + 11 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes . ; 3,342,648 2,918,658 + 15 
Crude oil production taxes 9,487,521 10,348,325 — 8 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes .... 392,227 331,991 + 18 
Insurance companies and other 

occupation taxes 76,382 25,960 +194 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 14,784,141 14,805,779 se 
Cigarette tax and licenses 4,409,062 8,895,267 + 13 
Alcoholic beverage taxes 

and licenses Re ccd ta tices ees 8,700,234 3,802,981 — 8 
Automobile and other sales taxes 1,492,464 1,696,186 — 12 
Licenses and fees ............. 3,911,005 8,277,356 + 19 
Franchise taxes .... e 283,794 231,216 + 23 
Mineral leases, land sales, 

rentals, and bonuses 552,688 293,854 + 88 
Oil and gas royalties - 2,348,477 2,183,215 + 8 
Interest earned 2,409,917 4,151,038 — 42 
Unclassified receipts 1,490,142 1,247,727 + 19 
Other miscellaneous revenue 1,413,790 1,100,137 + 29 
Federal aid for highways 2,981,281 852,900 +250 
Federal aid for public welfare 11,010,003 9,604,120 + 15 
Other federal aid - 1,289,008 1,525,358 — 15 
Donations and grants 75,767 69,606 + 9 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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country as a whole. More often than not during the past 
year commercial and industrial loans were increasing in 
the Eleventh District while decreasing for the country as 
a whole, which explains why the Dallas Fed was among the 
last of the Reserve Banks to take action each time the dis- 
count rate was lowered. 

As far as the Dallas Bank was concerned, lowering the 
discount rate may have been more of a concession to uni- 
form policy rather than a necessary step toward recovery. 
In any case, it is difficult to denote any specific discount 
rate effects upon assets and liabilities of the reporting 
banks. 

The effect in general of open market purchases, and the 
effect of lowering reserve requirements in particular, can 
be seen in the weekly changes in account distribution and 
in the free reserve positions. 

Reserve requirements for reserve city banks were low- 
ered by the Board of Governors from 18% to 1744% on 
February 27, and from 12% to 11144% for country banks 
on March 1. Even before these steps were taken, however, 
District reporting banks’ loans had begun to increase again 
although Government security holdings were moderately 
down. But during the three weeks immediately following 
the reserve requirements reductions not only did loans 
continue to increase, but holdings of Governments went 
up too by almost $100 million. Bill holdings increased, 
adding to liquidity, and bond holdings increased, adding 
to earnings since they were not acquired through loan cur- 
tailment. 


LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 








Percent change 


Sept 1958 Sept 1958 











Sept Aug Sept from from 
1958 1958 1957 Aug. 1958 Sept 1957 
Number 

ALL LOANS 4,644 4,959 4,021 — 6 + 15 
Construction 952 818 768 + 17 + 24 
Purchase 2,041 2,507 1,534 — 19 + 33 
Other . 1,651 1,639 1,719 + 1 — 4 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS 40,477 41,029 27,420 — il + 48 
Construction 11,229 9,144 7,624 + 23 + 47 
Purchase 19,445 23,599 12,865 — 18 + 651 
Other 9,802 8,286 6,931 + 18 + 41 





Holdings of other securities also went up. And free 
reserves of all District member banks in March averaged 
$64 million, compared with $61.6 million in February. 
They averaged about $49 million in January. At the same 
time borrowing from the Fed became nil. Continued 
growth of time deposits also added to liquidity. 

Interest yields decreased considerably as a result of the 
above conditions, although there was variation in changes 
for country banks compared with reserve city and central 
reserve city banks. However, even the small country banker 
may have been confronted with customers who read the 
papers and wanted cheaper money. 

The activities described constitute a striking example 
of how central bank action can change the lending position 
of commercial banks even though they may be far from 
Washington and the big Eastern monetary centers. 

Changes in April and May. On April 1 the reserve 


requirement for country banks was again lowered one-half 
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of a percentage point (to 11%). During April New York 
and Chicago requirements were reduced to 18% (two 
steps). On April 24 reserve city requirements were lowered 
to 1642%. No reserve requirement changes have since 
been made. The pattern of earning asset expansion of the 
previous several months was generally repeated. Loan 
volume of reporting banks varied during April but re- 
mained above $2.5 billion, although there was a decrease 
in commercial and industrial loans. Government security 
holdings went up sizably, and were almost $100 million 
higher at the end of the month. Immediately after the April 
1 reserve requirement reduction Treasury bill holdings 
took a rapid upward jump, but by the end of the month 
they had been reduced to about the March level and there 
was a large increase in holdings of intermediate and long- 
term Governments, indicating the earnings factor at work. 
The Treasury bill rate went down to an average of 1.13% 
in April (it averaged 2.6 in January), but long-term Gov- 
ernments were averaging a 3.12% yield (their low point). 
With the bottoming of the recession at hand Governments 
were about to go down in price and up in yield. 

In April, time deposits climbed $76 million for the re- 
porting banks. Borrowings at the Fed, however, became 
positive though moderate. Free reserves averaged $65.8 
million (compared with $64 million in March). Borrowings 
from commercial banks went up, though. All in all there 
was no worsening of bank liquidity during the month. 

Though many of us were not aware of it at the time, the 
recession had hit its low in April. But the discount rate 
was lowered to 134% on May 9 for the Eleventh District 
when the Dallas Fed, the last one to take the step, “came 
into the fold.” The sustained level of activity did not seem 
to make it essential for the welfare of this District. The 
question of a nationally uniform discount rate “in tune 
with” the money market is another matter. 

Free reserves of all District member banks averaged $69 
million in May. 

The purpose of monetary action during the recession 
had been to put the banks in a position of liquidity that 
would facilitate resumption of growth. The District evi- 
dence examined indicates that this was done. The prob- 
lem was to go far enough to assure that monetary policy 
invited renewed activity yet did not cause loss of control 
over potential future inflation. A neat trick! This District 
probably got more liquidity than it needed (debatable, of 
course, depending upon who wears the shoes), but under 
our banking system it is difficult to differentiate policy 
regionally. Our District was not as hard hit as some of 
the others. 

Summer Months; September. As summer ap- 
proached it became apparent that the worst of the recession 
might be over. By the end of July District reporting banks’ 
loans approached $2.6 billion, about $100 million more 
than they were running in April. Generally, they have since 
been above that figure. Commercial and industrial loans, 
agricultural loans, real estate loans, and consumer loans 
all shared in the increase in activity. While all this occurred, 
Government security holdings increased from around $1.36 
billion early in May to a high of $1.56 billion in August. 
Toward the end of September they were still around $1.44 
billion. 

For all member banks in the District free reserves aver- 
aged $69 million in May (at that time the highest figure 
since April 1955), and after a drop to $63 million in June 
and July they jumped up to $69.8 million in August (this 
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last increase occurred in the country bank category—the 
reserve city banks actually had fewer free reserves in 
August as they resorted to borrowing at the Fed to support 
their high level of activity). 

Treasury cash offerings and refunds supplied the market 
with Government securities, prevented their yields from 
going any lower than they did, and provided a means of 
lengthening maturities to increase earnings. The offerings 
also led to some painful readjustments as those who had 
anticipated continued recession bought more of them than 
they otherwise would have. Miscalculation and some spec- 
ulation contributed to the situation which caused the Treas- 
ury in July to buy back some of its recent issues, and led 
to what now appears was a temporary change in Federal 
Reserve open market policy when in July they discarded 
their “short terms only” doctrine and bought bonds. Re- 
serve Bank holdings of Government securities went up to 
$25.2 billion in August but have since been reduced to 
around $24.9 billion. The Fed seems to have reverted to 
its “short terms only” policy. The prospect of a large in- 
crease in the national debt this fiscal year might well cause 
it again to change its mind. 

The record of the reporting banks during June and July 
did not show any Government portfolio spasms. There was 
a substantial increase in bond holdings, partly because of 
the availability of attractive offerings, partly no doubt to 
bolster current earnings. It was not until the middle of 
August that Government bond holdings moved downward. 
On September 24 these banks still held $927 million worth 
(compared with $828 million a year earlier). 

August 15 the San Francisco Fed raised its discount 
rate to 2%. It does not seem surprising, on the basis of the 
above record, that the Dallas Fed followed a week later. 
Since September the discount rate has been 2% at all Re- 
serve banks.° 

Conclusion. It would appear that banks in the Eleventh 
Federal Reserve District have been considerably affected 
by monetary policy changes. Their liquidity, reserve posi- 
tions, loan portfolios, and investment portfolios have all 
responded. Admittedly there are other factors accounting 
for change; there are few monetary theorists today who 
would presume that monetary policy alone can bring about 
recovery or adequately control inflation. 

The raising of the discount rate to 2% in August is of 
particular interest because for the first time the central 





5 After this article was completed the discount rate was raised 
again (on October 24) to 214% by five Reserve Banks, including 
the Dallas Bank. Atlanta followed on October 27. The action was 
said to be partly a technical matter to bring the discount rate into 
line with money market conditions. 
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bank made an attempt to strengthen its position to control 
inflation before the recovery had been completed and, in 
fact, while there were still about 5 million unemployed. It 
has been both praised and damned for this decision. The 
extent to which the System should persist in applying the 
brakes on inflation, regardless of unemployment, is one of 
the most interesting and serious questions confronting us. 
Apparently the Federal Reserve is anticipating price pres- 
sure due to the large Federal deficit pending coupled with 
the rapid rate of recovery. 

Some of those who have criticized the Fed have pointed 
out that extra plant capacity will be able to pour out new 
goods to meet new money. It is also possible that with pros- 
spective high levels of activity the Government’s tax take 
will be such that the deficit will be smaller than the $10 bil- 
lion or $12 billion predicted. 

We have been conditioned to thinking of unemployment 
in cyclical terms. With increasing plant efficiency and ca- 
pacity a good part of unemployment may now be techno- 
logical and chronic. If so, new solutions must be sought 
rather than solving the problem (temporarily) through in- 
flation. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 








Sept 1958 Sept 1958 Sept 1957 
rom from from 
Aug 1958 Sept 1957 Aug 1957 
TOTAL ASSETS — 1 + 8 ait 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves — 1 + it — 1 
Loans, less loans to banks 
and valuation reserves .. + 1 + % + 1 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans ...... - * § + 8 + 1 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities . : — 4 + 16 —_ 
Real estate loans -.......... — 1 + 16 ad 
Other loans .......... oe ae — 6 + 9 
Total U. S. Government 
securities ...... _-— 4 + 16 — 4 
Treasury bills —......... Se ae, 25 — 57 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness _.. — 20 + 389 + 25 
Treasury notes Sadi + 4 + 26 + 36 
ee cs. : — 2 + 14 — 1 
Other securities -........0000000..... + 1 + 15 2 
Loans to banks . — 67 — 48 + 43 
Reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks .................. + 6 — 9 + §g 
Cash in vaults : .- — 2 + 2 — 8 
Balance with domestic banks. — 5 + 12 + °7 
Other net assets . Ce ee Ce eee | 
TOTAL LIABILITIES... — 1 + 44 — 25 
Total adjusted deposits . — 1 + 59 — 83 
Demand deposits —................... -* 1 + 98 — 49 
Time deposits —............... seis sind + 30 se 
U. S. Government deposits .. — 84 — 54 + 15 
Total interbank deposits .......— 6 + 10 + 4 
Domestic banks ...................00----- — 5 + ll + 5 
Foreign banks .................... — 21 —17 — 14 
Borrowings +1300 — 22 + 6 
Other liabilities _ ae. ee — 8 + $8 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS + + 8 se 





*Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Industrial Production: 


TEXAS EXPANDS ACETYLENE 
PRODUCTION 


By ROBERT L. PARKER 


One of the least publicized products of Texas’ giant 
chemical industry is acetylene. A gas which was once used 
primarily as a fuel for high-temperature cutting and weld- 
ing torches, acetylene has become much more important 
since World War II as a widely-used chemical “inter- 
mediate.” Of this country’s total production of 414 million 
pounds of acetylene in 1950, about 300 million pounds 
went to the chemical industry for processing into a variety 
of other intermediates (an intermediate is a chemical pro- 
duced as a necessary stage in the manufacture of one or 
usually more ultimate end-products) from which such 
things as plastics, synthetic rubbers, and synthetic fibers 
are ultimately made. Since that time, increased demand 





The author gratefully acknowledges the invaluable 
assistance of Dr. Walter B. Howard, of Monsanto 
Chemical Company, in gathering material for this 
article. 





emanating almost entirely from new or expanding acety- 
lene-derived products industries has pushed production up- 
ward at a steady rate of from 7% to 8% per year, until 
today acetylene production for use in making chemicals 
alone stands at somewhere near 500 million pounds per 
year. An additional 150 million pounds per year is still 
used for cutting and welding purposes. 

Until just after World War II all chemical acetylene had 
been generated by adding water to calcium carbide and 
the acetylene industry was no more than a branch of the 
calcium carbide industry. Soon after World War II, how- 
ever, an economical method was developed for produc- 
ing acetylene from natural gas. A process called “partial 
combustion” was perfected wherein natural gas is burned 
with an amount of oxygen insufficient for complete com- 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 





Sept 1958 Sept 1958 








Sept Aug Sept from from 
Area and products 1958 1958 1957 Aug 1958 Sept 1957 
(thousands of barrels) 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 172,482 173,470 177,430 — 1 — 3 
Distillate 156,528 138,322 169,265 + 13 — 8 
Residual 68,742 67,018 57,716 + 8 + 19 
Kerosene 31,317 28,624 36,331 + 9 — 14 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 28,440 27,709 30,428 + 8 — 7 
Distillate 18,659 16,707 22,342 + 12 — 16 
Residual 10,868 10,386 10,157 + 5 + 7 
Kerosene 3,360 3,134 4,327 + 7 — 22 





* Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of month. 
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Crude Petroleum Production in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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bustion. Partial combustion furnishes energy at high temp- 
erature for converting the unburned gas to acetylene. This 
discovery coupled with the new uses that were suddenly 
found for acetlyene pointed to an industry future of great 
promise. 

With large supplies of natural gas available at low rates 
and a rapidly developing chemical industry on the Gulf 
Coast, it was natural for Texas to come significantly into 
the acetylene picture after the development of the partial 
combustion process. Today there are four large plants in 
the state producing acetylene and acetylene-derived prod- 
ucts. Each of these plants uses the partial combustion 
method to produce acetylene primarily for use in the manu- 
facture of other products by the same company. Only one 
of the four companies—Union Carbide—makes acetylene 
for any use other than as a building block. It bottles a part 
of its output for outside sale as a specialty gas. Most of the 
acetylene bottled for welding and other specialty purposes 
is, however, generated from calcium carbide by small 
specialty gas plants over the state. 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 


‘iy Index Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949:100 
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The four major Texas acetylene producers are: 

® Monsanto Chemical Co., at Texas City. Mon- 
santo uses its acetylene in the manufacture of other inter- 
mediates, acrylonitrile and vinyl chloride. 

® Union Carbide Chemicals Co., also at Texas 
City, produces acetylene primarily for use in the manu- 
facture of such intermediates as vinyl chloride and vinyl 
acetate. A portion of Union Carbide’s acetylene output, 
however, is bottled and sold to welders and other specialty 
customers. 

¢ Rohm & Haas Co., at Deer Park, utilizes its acety- 
lene output in the manufacture of acrylate resins. Rohm & 
Haas recently announced plans to install a new $1 million 
unit for manufacturing acetylene along with ammonia and 
methanol. 
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¢ Dow Chemical Co., at Freeport, is also a major 
Texas acetylene producer, but no recent information has 
been published on Dow’s utilization of the chemical. How- 
ever, the company does consume all of its own production, 
presumably in the manufacture of further intermediates. 
Also in Freeport, Dow-Badische Chemical Corp. will soon 
begin construction on an acetylene-derived products plant, 
utilizing acetylene feedstocks from the adjacent Dow plant. 
Texas may soon have a fifth major acetylene producer. 
Early this year Diamond Alkali Co. announced plans for 
a new $10 million acetylene plant to be located in Deer 
Park. This proposed plant has a planned capacity of 40 
ton of acetylene per day. Latest word, however, is that 
construction of the plants has been indefinitely postponed. 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 


Index e A for seasonal variation « 1947-1949:100 
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The acetylene-derived products named in the company 
listing above are intermediates from which a vast array of 
other products are eventually made. Of the intermediates 
mentioned, acrylonitrile is possibly the most glamorous. It 
is used in the manufacture of synthetic rubbers, plastics, 
synthetic fibers, and grain fumigants, and in organic syn- 
thetics. The biggest use of acrylonitrile is in synthetic fibers 
such as Acrilan and Orlon. Acrylonitrile rubber, made by 
the polymerization of acrylonitrile with butadiene, is 
highly impermeable to gases and water and has good re- 
sistance to abrasion, tear, cold, and petroleum. This makes 
it excellent material for oil and gasoline hose, tank linings, 
and other petroleum-resistant products. 

Viny] chloride is an easily-liquefied gas used as a refrig- 
erant and in making viny] plastics. Vinyl acetate, a liquid 
obtained by the reaction of acetylene and acetic acid in the 
presence of a catalyst, is used in a number of polymerized 
products as a major raw material for vinyl plastics. Acry- 
late resins are used in making such diverse things as air- 
craft canopies, contact lenses, dentures, adhesives, lubricat- 
ing oil additives, paints and textile and leather finishes. 

Acetlyene, despite its versatility, does not have the future 
all to itself, however. It has a powerful competitor in ethy- 
lene. Acetylene and ethylene lead to many of the same 
products. Consequently, the decision to use one of the raw 
materials in preference to the other in any given applica- 
tion involves a comparison of process techniques and other 
economic factors. There are certain products in the manu- 
facture of which acetylene has a very defininte cost edge 
on ethylene, but such developments as Texas’ rising natural 
gas prices could conceivably strangle acetylene’s competi- 
tive ability even in products where it now greatly excels. 
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Construction: 


NONRESIDENTIAL PERMITS DROP 
SHARPLY IN SEPTEMBER 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


Urban building construction authorized in Texas in 
September totaled $101,617,000, with permits for new 
construction (excluding additions, alterations, and repairs) 
accounting for $92,326,000 of the total. Both figures were 
below the comparable totals in August (—11% and 
—12%, respectively) but both were still substantially 
above similar totals in September 1957 (+16% and 
+17%). The drop in total authorizations was greater than 
the normal seasonal decline from August to September, 
and as a result the Bureau’s preliminary monthly index of 
building construction authorized in Texas (1947-49 = 
100, and adjusted for seasonal variation) fell to 238 from 
273 in August. A major portion of the index decline was 
caused by an extremely sharp drop in new nonresidential 
permits. Residential authorizations held up remarkably 
well, considering the record level at which they have been 
during every month since May—in fact, the September 
residential permit total, though 10% below August, repre- 
sented a new September record. 


Building Construction in Texas’ 


Index . A for seasonal variation « 1947-1949+100 
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“Value of building construction authorized. 


RESIDENTIAL 


New urban residential (housekeeping) building author- 
ized in the state in September totaled $62,736,000, or 68% 
of all new building and 62% of all building authorized 
during the month. The 10% decline from August was only 
slightly greater than the usual seasonal decline, and the 
preliminary residential index (seasonally adjusted) fell 
a nominal 9 points (from 300% to 291% of the 1947-49 
average). This September residential permit total was 16% 
greater than the previous high for the month, and 36% 
above such permits issued in the same month last year. For 
the nine-month period, residential authorizations were 
33% above January-September 1957; permits for one- 
family dwellings, representing 94% of the residential cate- 
gory, were up 27% from the first three quarters of last 
year. 

In September, for the first time this year, authorizations 
for new multiple-family (housekeeping) residences showed 
large declines from the preceding month. Whatever the 
showing of such building in the last quarter, however, it is 
probable that duplex and apartment construction in Texas 
in 1958 will be substantially above any preceding annual 
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TEXAS RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1958 
TEN MAJOR CITIES 


New Dwelling New Dwelling 


Unit Permits Unit Permits Percent 








City Jan-Sept 1957 Jan-Sept 1958 change 
Austin 959 1,263 1 oe 
Dallas 4,100 6,076 + 48 
Fort Worth 2.135 2,384. + iz 
Houston 7,972 9,518 + 19 
El Paso 2.063 1.030 +95 
Corpus Christi 577 1,043 + 81 
Beaumont 512 982 + Oz 
Port Arthur 151 196 + 30 
San Antonio 2,336 3,699 + 58 
Waco 442 714 + 62 
Lubbock 713 1,581 +122 
Amarillo 767 1,187 7 2 

STATE TOTAL — 38,561 52.357 + 36 





figures for either total value or number of new units 
authorized. Despite the large September declines in both 
categories nine-month dollar totals for new duplex permits 
were still 70% above, and new apartment permits a re- 
markable 219% above, comparable dollar totals in 1957. 

The major metropolitan areas over the nation generally 
this year have witnessed a genuine boom in multiple-family 
(rental) housing construction; the Dallas-Fort Worth and 
Houston areas have been outstanding examples of the 
national trend. Builders in both these areas, however, have 
begun to express concern over the wisdom of allowing the 
boom to continue. A noticeable rise in rental vacancy rates 
and a rapid decline in average monthly rentals per unit 
(especially marked in Houston, and most serious for luxury- 
type accommodations) are the usual reasons given for the 
desirability of at least a “breather” in such construction. A 
single month’s data is not adequate to determine whether 
such a breather is in progress, and it should be noted that 
multiple-housing construction frequently does not respond 
in the same kind or degree to the factors that tend to deter- 
mine the rate of one-family home building. 

The 33% increase over January-September 1957 by 
residential building in Texas (including multiple-family 
housing, though one-family homes account for 94% of 
the total) compares with a 10% rise nationally. Statistics 
recently released by the U.S. Department of Labor show 
that during the 1954-57 period Texas was one of the lead- 
ing states in new dwelling units started annually per 1,000 
population, ranking seventh in 1954, eighth in 1955, tenth 
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in 1956, and fifth in 1957 (the average annual number of 
starts per 1,000 population in Texas during the four-year 
period was 8.4, compared with a U. S. average of 7.1). 
During the same period Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth, and 
San Antonio were among the nation’s forty leading metro- 
politan homebuilding areas by total number of new dwell- 
ing units started, and, by the same criterion, Texas ranked 
fourth among the states. Texas will almost certainly rank 
third in residential building in 1958. 

Residential building in the state’s ten major cities for the 
first three quarters, by number of new units authorized, 
with percentage improvement over January-September 
1957, is shown in the table in the preceding column. Com- 
parison with the relevant dollar figures shows that the 
average cost of each residential unit built in Texas so far 
this year was slightly over $10,200, more than $1,200 less 
than the average cost in 1957—statistical proof, since 
building costs in Texas remained relatively steady during 
the period in question, that many Texas builders have 
shifted to lower-priced homes. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








January-September 











Sept Percent 
Classification 1958 1958 1957 change 
Thousands of dollars 

CONSTRUCTION CLASS 

ALL PERMITS 101,617 912,951 792,245 + 16 
Residential (housekeeping) 62,736 535,053 401,983 + 33 
One-family dwellings 58,950 489,320 $85,228 + 27 
Multiple-family 
dwellings 3,789 45,733 16,754 +173 
Nonresidential buildings 29,590 289,409 293,087 + 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 
(residential ) 1,481 10,306 5,542 + 86 
Amusement buildings 1,877 8,753 5,792 + 61 
Churches 6,123 80,147 26,980 + 12 
Factories and workshops 1,736 17,668 30,650 — 42 
Garages (commercial and 
private) 373 3,675 4,409 —17 
Service stations 793 7,408 9,906 — 25 
Institutional buildings 664 13,032 13,828 — 6 
Office-bank buildings* 2,333 52,174 50,988 + 2 
Works and utilities 334 11,695 12,980 — 10 
Educational buildings 1,140 67,367 72,386 — 7 
Stores and mercantile 
buildings 5,123 56,956 52,029 + 9 
Other buildings and 
structurest 1,613 10,228 7,912 + 29 
Additions, alterations, 
and repairs$ 9,291 88,488 96,864 — 9 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN} 

Total metropolitan 77,031 689,522 603,324 + 14 
Central cities 67,474 588,094 529,685 + 11 
Outside central cities 9,557 101,428 73,639 + 38 

Total non-metropolitan 24,586 223,429 188,921 — 10 

10,000 to 50,000 

population 17,037 165,389 136,664 + 21 
Less than 10,000 

population 7,549 58,040 52,257 + 11 





*Includes public (nonfederal) administration buildings beginning July 
1957. 

+As defined in 1950 census. 

tIncludes government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
1957. 

§Includes additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
1957. 
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NONRESIDENTIAL 


Nonresidential urban building authorized in Texas in 
September was an estimated $29,590,000, down 18% from 
August. On a seasonally adjusted basis the category sus- 
tained its sharpest decline in any recent month, the non- 
residential index falling from 275% of the 1947-49 average 
in August to 177%. The September dollar permit total was 
9% below September 1957— itself a poor month in non- 
residential authorizations. 

The decline of the general nonresidential category was 
caused primarily by large decreases in permits for new 
hospitals (—58%), office-bank buildings (—71%), 
schools (—19%), and stores and mercantile buildings 
(42%) ; these were only partly offset by gains in tourist 
courts (+242%), amusement buildings (+82%), and 
churches (+154%). However, the inclusive nonresidential 
category and its chief subdivisions are all subject to large 
month-to-month statistical variations, and the cumulative 
totals much more accurately reflect the real situation. For 
the nine-month period nonresidential permits issued were 

% below January-September 1957; among the major 
subdivisions plus and minus showings are evenly distrib- 
uted, and on the whole the magnitudes of the minus signs 
have been decreasing in recent months. 


RECENT PROJECTS 


Permits have been issued or bids accepted on all of the 
following hospital, school, and church construction proj- 
ects in recent months. These are, of course, only a selection 
from the larger projects; a similar selection from recent 
commercial, industrial, and military building programs 
will be given next month. Hospitals: in Fort Worth, 
Northwest Hospital and Clinic, cost $200,000; in Houston, 
Rock Glen Hospital and Clinic, $375,000; and in Mesquite, 
St. Andrews Hospital and Clinic, $350,000. Schools: 
in Houston, Alcott Area Elementary School, $500,000, 
C. E. Barrick Elementary School, $400,000, Scarbrough 
School, $500,000, Roland P. Harris Elementary School, 
$350,000, and Grimes Elementary School, $450,000; in 
San Antonio, Northeast Junior High School, $300,000; in 
Huntsville, Sam Houston State Teachers College Chem- 
istry and Physics Building, $1 million; in Corpus Christi, 
a Junior High School, $700,000, and University of Corpus 
Christi Science and Laboratory Building, $250,000; in 
Austin, a Senior High School, $1.5 million; in Dallas, 
Southern Methodist University, three dormitories, $2.5 
million; in San Marcos, a Senior High School, $750,000; 
in Beaumont, Lamar State College of Technology, five 
buildings, $1 million; in Pasadena, Pasadena High School, 
second unit, $1.2 million; in Del Rio, school additions, 
$400,000; in Snyder, Snyder High School, $1 million; 
in Olton, school facilities, $500,000; in Kermit, school 
facilities, $1.4 million; and in Gatesville, a Senior High 
School, $400,000. Churches: in Mission, St. Paul Cath- 
olic Church Rectory, $260,000; in Houston, Long Point 
Baptist Church Educational and Auditorium Building, 
$300,000; in Port Arthur, Memorial Baptist Church, 
$225,000; in Austin, Hyde Park Christian Church, $275,- 
000; in Garland, First Baptist Church Educational Build- 
ing, $350,000; in Weatherford, First Baptist Church Sanc- 
tuary, $300,000; in Pampa, Holy Souls Church Convent 
and Rectory, $600,000; and in Amarillo, Trinity Baptist 
Church Educational Building, $250,000. 
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Motels (Continued from Page 8) 


cumulation and dissemination of information relating to 
the industry. As a result, their educational efforts—includ- 
ing, for example, short courses in motel management at 
the University of Houston and elsewhere, published 
studies of motel planning and operation, and the develop- 
ment of a special accounting system for motels of 40 or 
fewer units—are meeting an increasing response. But 
much remains to be done. 

That such problems exist is testimony, of course, to the 
fact that the motel industry has come of age. New prob- 
lems will arise as expansion and change continue, as they 
are certain to do, especially in Texas. Major new high- 
way programs, rapid population growth and urbanization, 
and the expansion of tourism will continue to generate de- 
mand for new and better travel facilities. About 80% of 
domestic travel will continue to be by automobile, and the 
increasing popularity of travel among the growing num- 
bers of those who are acquiring paid vacations will push 
tourism closer and closer to cotton in the magnitude of 
their respective contributions to Texas income. 

Trends that are already observable in the industry will 
probably become even more marked in the next decade. 
One of these is the closer approach of motels and hotels to 
each other in the kind and quality of services offered the 
guest. For example, it is no longer a novelty for new motels, 
especially the larger ones in metropolitan areas, to pro- 
vide facilities adequate to accommodate large conventions, 
or elaborate restaurant facilities oriented as much to com- 
munity customers as to the traveling public. Several of the 
largest new Texas motels are located expressly to serve 
air travelers, and are hardly distinguishable from con- 
ventional hotels. 

These trends, and others noted above, are variously il- 
lustrated in most of the large, luxury- type, all-service mo- 
tels that are being built in relatively large numbers in 
Texas. These include the 50-unit, half-million-dollar motel 
completed by Hilton Hotels, Inc., in downtown San An- 
tonio last June and the $750,000 facility being built by the 
same organization in El Paso (which characteristically 
will contain parking space for nearly twice as many auto- 
mobiles as there are rental units, along with dining rooms, 
two banquet and meeting rooms, a cocktail lounge, and 
shops) ; the 64-unit, $600,000 Holiday Inn opened in Abi- 
lene in July, another 68-unit Holiday Inn opened in Cor- 
pus Christi in the same month, and still another opened a 
few months ago near Dallas’ Love: Field; the 160-unit, 
$1.5-million Flamingo in Amarillo and a 150-unit, $2-mil- 
lion luxury motel planned in Houston by the Flamingo 
chain (which also plans major operations in Austin and 
Odessa). A number of other motels, equally large and 
elaborate, have been built or were begun in Texas in the 
past year, and a still larger number (judging only from 
the announced intentions of several major chains) will 
apparently be built in the next few years. 

The heart of the Texas motel industry in the foreseeable 
future, however, will continue to be the “bread and butter” 
operations—the independent, family-owned and operated, 
and relatively small motels that will preserve a primary 
orientation toward the traveling public. Offering modest 
accommodations adequate for the needs and within the 
means of the vast majority of motorists, they will still 
largely determine the associations and images called out 
in the public mind by the term “motel.” 
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Percent Change 





Sept 1958 Sept 1958 


Percent Change 





Sept 1958 Sept 1958 

















Sept from from Sept from from 
City and item 1958 Aug 1958 Sept 1957 City and item 1958 Aug 1958 Sept 1957 
T - 

ABILENE (pop. 55,000") ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550') 

Retail sales — ay <a) Postal receipts* $ 28,918 — 10 + 28 
Apparel stores ar ettilae Building permits, les federal contract $ 1,179,573 + 6 — 59 
General merchandise stores + 15 — 1 Employment (area) 191,300 aaa areas | 
Lumber, building material, and Manufacturing employment (area) 52,025 ** =. ae 

ee stores i — ms — re a he Percent unemployed (area) 5.7 — 12 — 7 

Postal receipts* 39,7 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,212,987 + 85 +148 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 89,034 + 9 + 7 BAS SOW (pop. 22,983) — ie ste 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 61,843 7 i ~ s Building permits, less federal contracts $ 228,943 gh aaa 

Ansual rate of deposit turnover 17.5 + 7 . 4 Rank sinhite Gdioceands) $ 20,712 + 10 — 2 

Employment 30,950 hd i “ 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 238,530 + 11 + 11 
Manufacturing employment 4,196 a . a Annual rate of deposit turnover : 11.1 + 4 — 4 

Percent unemployed 5.4 — 16 + 15 Wuplevenent teres) 427,000 ae a 

oc = Manufacturing employment (area) 88,775 + 1 — 7 

ALICE (pop. 22,945") Percent unemployed (area) 6.8 — es +106 
tail sale 
Lumber, building material, and a 

eae s +12 BEAUMONT (pop. 122,485") 
Postal receipts* $ 13,620 - 20 + 27 Retail sales — — 16 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 22,750 — 69 an QW Apparel stores + 15 — 1b 
Automotive stores + 2 — 30 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) Eating and drinking places - 9 — 15 

Postal receipts* $ 3,498 ae + 5 Food stores = = 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,154 — 6 — 13 Furniture and household 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 3,519 + 4 —i38 appliance stores — 22 ik 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.5 + 1 + 7 Gasoline and service stations ee — 

General merchandise stores — 12 + 4 
: Lumber, building material, and 

AMARILLO (pop. 125,049 ) she _ 5 hardware stores — 1 — 12 
estiteil uinins a Sake Postal receipts* $ 99,130 — 20 + 16 
Achiciten charee rah — 19 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,013,517 —7 + 7 
Sak eteets 5 _ 13 Bank debits (thousands) ......$ 147,450 + 10 — 2 
oli: iailh Cae End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 102,740 — il — 8 

sieiibadiein iets ee + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.2 + 10 + 1 
Gasoiine and service stations — 4 + 6 Daenens caren? pinged sd =o 
Li te ini 4 99 Manufacturing employment (area) 27,540 + 1 — 6 
is aaa ae Percent unemployed (area) 10.5 — +200 
4 , lal, 

hardware stores — 19 + 2 

Postal receipts* $ 169,803 + 3 + 39 BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,282,355 + 44 + 84 Retail sales : : 

Sauk ebbin. Cikousenia) $ 196,288 ss + 16 Lumber, building material, and 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 116461 — 1 + 9 hardware stores oe 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.2 + 9 + 6& Postal receipts* $ 11,748 ie + 56 

Employment 49,950 ae ao 0% Building permits, less federal contracts $ 90,700 — 50 — 41 
Manufacturing employment 5,740 ee | + 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,790 — 9 + 6 

Percent unemployed 4.0 = + 3 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t{ _$ 13,164 + 1 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 — 10 + < 

AUSTI ; F 

AUSTIN (pop. 186,000") _;  — 3 BIG SPRING (pop. 24,442") 

Apparel stores KB 2 a4 Retail sales a ag 
Automotive stores — 26 — 25 Apparel stores + 38 + 22 
Eating and drinking places 4% 1 4 Lumber, building material, and 

Ree eee — 10 ae hardware stores 10 + 28 
Furniture and household Postal receipts* $ 21,297 — 26 ee 

appliance stores 4+ 8 + 18 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 98,500 — 89 — 56 
facoitns cid ceciraten dtabbion ee Y re | Bank debits (thousands) : z 88,844 + 8 + 7 
Enncbet teilidine eiatetteh, and End-of-month deposits (thousands)t ..$ 25,508 + 5 + 13 

ER ae ae ae Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 + 4 2 

Postal receipts* $ 303,417 — il + 19 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,270,063 + 7 + 22 BRADY (pop. 5,944) 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 198,484 + 18 + 17 Postal receipts* $ 3,945 — 30 + 385 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 119,384 — 6 — 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 17,900 — 68 +107 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.3 + 22 + 14 Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,341 + 5 + 18 

Employment 73,100 + 1 + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 7,008 — 2 + 9 
Manufacturing employment 5,480 - 1 + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.4 + 6 + 7 

Percent unemployed 4.0 — 7 + @& 
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Percent Change Percent Change 
Sept 1958 Sept 1958 Sept 1958 Sept 1958 
Sept from from Sept from from 
City and item 1958 Aug 1958 Sept 1957 City and item 1958 Aug 1958 Sept 1957 
DALLA - 621,500" 
BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) Retail _— (pop : ) : — 2 — 8 
Postal receipts* $ 6,751 — il + 18 Apparel stores Le eee 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 75,000 + 16 + 38 Automotive stores sete ae — 20 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,805 — 2 a Druz stores -  < 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)} ..$ 12,764 + 6 2 ee Eating and drinking places — — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.5 ca =aics Florists : aes ee roe 
Food stores — 4 — 7 
BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) < Furniture and household 
Retail sales . a + 21 appliance stores — + 20 
Lumber, building material, and Gasoline and service stations 4 + 14 
hardware stores gc eh General merchandise stores + 12 + 1 
Postal receipts* : $ 23,779 — 27 He Ye Jewelry stores pbs + 18 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 117,462 — 23 + 13 Tiiquoe stoves ea ome 
Lumber, building material, and 
BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) hardware stores + 3 +28 
Retail sales + 10 ge Office, store, and school 
Apparel stores + 5 + 15 supply dealers a Te 
Automotive stores + 11 — 10 Postal receipts* $ 1,963,746 ++ + 17 
Postal receipts* $ 20,852 are + 42 Building permits, less federal contracts $13,364,023 + 1 a 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,684 — 60 — 89 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,250,916 — § og 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,322 ii see End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 1,108,871 + 4 + 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 13,329 ai + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.8 + i — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.1 — 1 + € Employment _. 345,000 os aan 
Manufacturing employment 85,575 — 1 — 6 
BRYAN (pop. 23,883') Percent unemployed 4.1 — 5 + 4 
Retail sales + 1 — 12 
Apparel stores +31 — 65 DENISON (pop. 17,504) 
Furniture and household Postal receipts* $ 15,448 — 46 + 11 
appliance stores — 14 — 13 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 76,722 — 28 — 29 
Lumber, building material, and Bank debits (thousands) : $ 15,941 — 1 + 
hardware stores — 19 — 22 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 22,093 + 67 + 28 
Postal receipts* . $ 19,218 — 16 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 254,080 +123 — 8 
DENTON (pop. 21,372) 
CISCO (pop. 5,230) Retail sales fa 
Postal receipts* $ 3,608 — 1. + Drug staves : a, ae 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,710 + 18 ciate Postal rovsipte® $ 22,876 —— 1 + 2 
Wnd-of-month deposits (thousands) +....$ 3,768 pe 4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 138,850 — 81 — 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 + 18 > EDINBURG (pop. 15 993") 
Postal receipts* 8,804 — 24 + 21 
CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 165,458") Building permits, less federal contracts ; 36,215 — 66 — 22 
Retail sales — 2% -—18 Bank debits (thousands) $ 11356 —24 + 20 
Apparel ‘stores sts seis End-of-month deposits (thousands) t... $ 8,837 + 22 + 32 
Automotive stores . = ae Sas Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.9 — 34 aati 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores __.. — 20 + 15 EL PASO (pop. 244 400") 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,251,525 — 89 — 9 Retail sales he og ie hil 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 189,196 + 1 + $8 Apparel stores og + 19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 116,576 + 8 + 3 ‘Matrimative! canta Boa hae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.7 — 2 + 1 Drug stores es + 7 
Employment 64,900 ~. 5 Furniture and household 
Manufacturing employment 8,460 +¢ + 1 appliance stores =! + 18 
Percent unemployed 6.5 + 12 FOF General merchandise stores + 18 + ll 
Lumber, building material, and 
CORSICANA (pop. 19 yaks) hardware stores .... + 1 + 6 
Postal receipts* 16,228 — $1  . . Office, store, and school 
Building permits, less federal contracts “ 75,075 — 7 — 11 supply dealers + 26 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,121 + 21 + 21 Postal receipts* $ 237,589 Jn $9 + 22 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 21,941 — 1 "= Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,320,652 — 32 + 58 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ... 10.4 + 22 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) $ 293,711 + 4 ~~ g 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 155,550 + 3 + 8 
DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.8 + 2 +* 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 440,890 +351 +329 Employment ....... . 82,400 + 2 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,340 — 4 + 4 Manufacturing employment 18,720 + 1 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 11,179 + 2 + 6 Percent unemployed 3.9 — 9 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ * er — 2 
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Sept 


City and item 1958 


Percent Change 


Sept 1958 Sept 1958 


from 


Aug 1958 Sept 1957 


from 





Sept 


City and item 1958 


Percent Change 


Sept 1958 Sept 1958 


rom from 
Aug 1958 Sept 1957 





FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") 




















Retail sales — 6 + 38 
Apparel stores — il — il 
Automotive stores — 13 — 18 
Drug stores + 1 + 8 
Eating and drinking places — 11 3 
Food stores — 4 + 15 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 25 - 
Gasoline and service stations + 2 — 2 
General merchandise stores + 8 + 7 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 5 + 31 

Postal receipts* $ 638,157 + i + 17 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,806,532 — $1 + 19 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 782,416 + 9 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 376,611 + 4 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.8 + 8 + 7 

Employment (area) 191,300 + 1 — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 52,025 — 7 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.7 — 12 — 7 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") 

Retail sales — 6 - 10 
Apparel stores — 12 — 9 
Food stores - 8 — 5 

Postal receipts* $ 83,809 — 2 + 31 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 237,721 + 24 — 71 

Bank debits (thousands) z 90,652 + 5 aad 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 64,551 — 56 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.4 8 + 1 

Employment (area) : 47,300 ss — 65 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,940 +s — 7 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.6 — 8 + 33 

GARLAND (pop. 28,151") 

Postal receipts* $ 19,359 — 12 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,949,937 — 2 +164 

Employment (area) 345,000 se — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,575 — 1 — 6 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.1 — 565 + 71 

GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) 

Postal receipts* $ 3,018 + 6 + 25 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,032 — + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 3,770 + 8 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.6 — 8 - 4 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,775 — 92 — 76 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,441 — ll — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 5,340 + 19 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 — 18 — 14 

Employment (area) 25,850 r i — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,630 — 1 — 9 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.3 — 5 + 61 

GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) 

Postal receipts* $ 1,453 — 49 — 26 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,159 + 8 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) _..’"$ 8,451 — 1 aad 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 + 8 + 4 

GONZALES (pop. 5,659) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 221,311 + 68 -i 

Bank debits (thousands) RS 5,117 — 5 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 5,120 + 1 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.1 — 5 + 12 
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GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) 

















Postal receipts* $ 19,101 — 6 + 21 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 760,645 — 27 +170 

Employment (area) 345,000 os — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,575 — 1 — 6 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.1 — 5 + Vi 

GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 

Retail sales ; + 14 — 6 
Apparel stores + 138 — 8 
Drug stores + 10 + 6 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 14 — 25 

Postal receips* x 21,167 + 65 + 30 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 158,761 — 59 + 25 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores — 3 + 9 

Postal receipts* $ 35,281 — 2 + 51 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 249,080 > FF — 8&5 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 52,818 — 24 + 37 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 29,655 — 1 + 17 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.3 — 27 + 24 

HENDERSON (pop. 11,606) 

Retail sales — 4 — 22 
Apparel stores + 11 bad 
Automotive stores — 19 — 38 
Drug stores + 8 + 6 
Food stores — 7 se 
Furniture and household appliance 

stores + 16 — 18 
Lumber, building material, and ' : + 23 + 18 

Postal receipts* $ 8,099 — 31 + 14 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 87,850 + 14 +127 

Bank debits (thousands) .- $ 7,442 + 22 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 16,540 + 4 + 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.5 + 17 — 13 

HEREFORD (pop. 8,500) 

Postal receipts* iskecicniae 7,461 — 27 + 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 43,060 — 24 — 83 

Bank debits (thousands) ....... | 12,547 + 14 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ....$ 10,114 — tl + 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 14.8 + 19 + 10 

HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") 

Retail sales : : : — 8 — 7 
Apparel stores — 1 se 
Automotive stores — 14 — 24 
Drug stores + 10 — 6 
Eating and drinking places — 2 — 2 
Food stores + 1 — 2 
Furniture and household appliance 

stores : + 9 + 2 
Gasoline and service stations + 3 + 6 
General merchandise stores — 5 + 8 
Lumber, building material and 

hardware stores — 11 — 15 
Other retail stores : . . so — 16 

Postal receipts* $ 1,825,793 8 + 26 

Building permits, less federal contracts $21,131,301 — 6 + 23 

Bank debits (thousands) vee 2,267,045 + 4 ss 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 1,200,738 se ss 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.7 + 4 os 

Employment (area) . , 427,000 — 1 — 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 88,775 + 1 — 7 

Percent unemployed (area) sseacensad 6.8 + 3 +106 
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Percent Change ‘Pe recent Change 
Sept 1958 Sept 1958 “Sept 1958 Sept 1958 
Sept from fro Sept from from 
City and item 1958 Aug 1958 Sept °r957 City and item 1958 Aug 1958 Sept 1957 
IRVING (pop. 40,065") LUBBOCK (pop. 134 156°) : 
5 a CC ies 16,838 —17 + 54 ce ees a $ a 
Apparel stores + 13 — 
Building permits, less federal contrecte $ 692,214 — 20 — 1 Hi 
ze ee pa Automotive stores — 20 — 20 
Employment (area) ; ect 345,000 1 G 1 eas ; + 17 ey 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,575 — 1 =<? 20 P chap age cei ¢ » FOR i c 2 
Percent unemployed (area) ...........-.....- 4.1 — 65 a eB vidoes nae hae S 116.527 ee r 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,952,907 + 33 + 83 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 158,310 + 8 + 25 
JASPER (pop. 4,403) End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 105,367 + 4 + 7 
} 
Retail sales Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.4 + 6 + 17 
Automotive Se... Peaeaes ‘ sia — 21 — $l Employment ? 45,650 —. +g 
Postal receipts* ° $ 5,828 — 20 + 37 Manufacturing employment 4,490 + 2 + 8 
3ank debits (thousands) .. : $ 6,519 + 9 + I Percent unemployed 4.9 peecity. ie 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 6,662 aid + 17 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .... . 145 + 10 — ate LUFKIN (pop. 20,846') 
Postal receipts’ $ 17,565 — 33 + 28 
KILGORE (pop. 9 5038) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 148,450 + 54 — 56 
Postal receipts* $ 11,961 — 25 + 14 Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,115 + 12 2) es 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 60,297 — 61 — 39 End-of-month deposits (thousands). $ 24,388 + 2 + 19 
Employment (area) . : 25,850 - I — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 14 — 5 
Manufacturing employment a : 4,630 — 1 — 9 
Percent unemployed (area) : : 5.3 — 6 = ~ McALLEN (pop. 25,326") 
pee Te ‘ Postal receipts* $ 25,803 — 1 + 87 
KILLEEN (pop. 21 ,076') Building permits, less federal contracts $ 383,300 —30 + 47 
ig! i a ene $ 22,652 — 27 + 12 Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,014 + 8 + 26 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 122,318 — 67 + 45 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ...$ 16,971 — 8 — 18 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,536 + 4 + 23 Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.7 + 8 + 46 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 6,473 — 2 + 5 — 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 15.7 + Ss + 1p McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) 
= an imeemen see 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ — 52 — 23 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) Bank debits (thousands) $ =. '§ ae 
Retail sales End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ + 18 + 32 
Automotive stores ........ i Nsrees <u =— wnt GR Annual rate of deposit turnover — 16 — 12 
Postal receipts* ......... : sestetll 11,697 — 10 + 33 et ee Se ee 
Building permits, less Seleral contracts $ 177,750 + 81 + 16 MARSHALL (pop. 25 »479°) 
Bank debits (thousands) ......................- $ 13,827 + 83 + 35 Retail sales 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ....$ 13,443 + 10 + 30 Apparel stores : ; + 8g + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 12.9 + 28 + 20 General merchandise stores + 4 + 5 
aaah amr Building permits, less federal contracts $ 120,399 +189 — 81 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4. .869) Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,696 +s coe 
Postal receipts* ..... _$ 3,549 ee aa sf End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 19,809 se — 1 
Building permits, lene federal ‘ecntonas $ 13,390 — 64 — 47 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 ae +3 
Bank debits (thousands) ........... wad 5,283 — 4 + 6 _ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) --.$ 6,610 > a ae MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 9.6 — 7 + 4 Postal receipts* - $ 4,896 = ie $8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 24,350 — 34 — 65 
LAREDO (pop. 59,350") — — oe Raed : i se +8 
Postal receipts* % 26908 —14 + 18 pw 24 ore Praca soenecennegaglamaie a v3 + § 
> > S Te 9 98 
Building permits, less federal scutinnies $ 106,991 + 67 + 55 nnual rate of deposit turnover 12.9 ae + 33 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,722 + 7 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ......$ 22,106 + 4 + 15 MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 13.7 5 af — 2 Postal receipts* $ 6,451 — 26 + 40 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 231,380 + 62 +197 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,184 + 8 + 21 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) : ae End-of-month deposits (thousands) ..$ 7,217 i es ' 
Postal receipts* $ 3,984 +1 + 54 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 + 6 + 25 
Building permits, less feder a contracts $ 66,150 +214 +6515 
Bank debits (trousands) $ 4,081 + 4 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ....$ 4,575 se — 4 NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12 var) 
2 na Postal receipts* 12,913 — 8 + 68 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 — 1 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 1,472,223 “i -t- 
Bank debits (thousands) ‘ ace 12,949 — 5 + 2 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34 _—" End-of-month deposits (thousands)...$ 15,489 + 1 + 7 
Postal receipts* 37,155 + 29 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 — 6 = § 
Building permits, less dederad contracts : 724,125 + 7 + 56 —— 
Bank debits (thousands) $85,512 oe — 7 NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12,210) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ....$ 34,365 ee — 4 Postal receipts* . $ 15,130 — 16 + 87 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 aoe — 2 Bank debits (Gheusande) — 11,345 + 24 + 43 
Employment (area) 25,850 + 1 — 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 10,063 — 9 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,630 — 1 — 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 7 12.9 + 21 + 28 
Percent unemployed (area) . 5.3 — 56 + 61 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Percent Change 


Percent Change 








Sept 1958 Sept 1958 Sept 1958 Sept 1958 
Sept from from Sept from from 
City and item 1958 Aug 1958 Sept 1957 City and item 1958 Aug 1958 Sept 1957 
ORANGE (pop. 21,174) SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 
Retail sales Retail sales r 2 ss 
Lumber, building material, and Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores 13 6 hardware stores — 8g — 10 
Postal receipts $ 2 32 2K stal reccipts* $ 61,186 — 12 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 565 29 lding permits, less federal contracts $ 331,646 74 + 39 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,247 - 5 12 Bank debits (thousands) $ 51,979 + 12 + 3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 19,253 — 4 — 21 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 42,858 1 + 4 
Annual] rate of deposit turnover 11.1 3 + 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.6 + 11 ae 
seein eaneiniat _ —— Employment 22,100 ~ 1 - 6 
PAMPA (pop. 20,448) Manufacturing employment 2.820 — | ~ 6 
Percent unemployed 6.9 ae + 50 





Retail sales = momar ore 


YTONIO (pop. 555,000°) 


Automotive stores 10 2 oe 
Rope we SAN £ 





Postal receipts* $ 21,264 3 
} 1 e e Retai ales 4 a = 
Building permits, less federal contracts § 942, 8 + 8 + 29 Retail sales 6 -— § 
: 76 5 » Ss 7 2 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,276 t 5 + 1 Apparel stores 7 2 

UW ive res > 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 24.680 4 ) Automotive stores 12 18 
ru 3 ny ) " 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 3 Drug stores 2 r. 2 
Eating and drinking places 28 ee | 


Furniture and household appliance 


PARIS (pop. 24,551) aiiaked 442 a9 






















































Retail sales — ae 9 Gasoline and service stations — 6 + 8 
Apparel stores r 58 cae 4 General merchandise stores — 2 sau | | 
Automotive stores — 23 - 19 Jewelry stores — 2 + 13 
Lumber, building material, and Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores - 2 t 24 hardware stores 13 10 

Postal receipts $ 16,787 21 22 Stationery stores — 4 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 180,138 + 90 t 17 Postal receipts* $ 557,668 17 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,081 + 12 + 42 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,695,886 — 26 + 63 

—_———- Bank debits (thousands) 540,923 5 - 2 
PASADENA (pop. 22,483) End-of-month deposits (thousands ) $ $99,107 + 1 r 13 
Postal receipts* $ 34,090 r 12 + 43 eee nee ee emer hyn : : pte: 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,299,475 + 19 + 41 ee ee) ie 

é P » , page SEE: : F Manufacturing employment 23,050 +¢ + 4 

Employment 27,000 Ths 3 Percent unemployed 3.9 — 4 + 3 
Manufacturing employment 88,775 + 1 _ 7 oak ‘ ‘ ae 

Stneprec retinal ay ss 8 SAN MARCOS (pop. 9,980) 

WIE Ww Postal receipts* $ 9,211 3 + 32 
PLAINYV IEW (pop. 14,044) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 922,125 -i- -i- 
Retail sales - 9 co Bank debits (thousands) x 8,057 6 + 1 

Apparel mores + 20 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 8,858 + 6 + 8 
Automotive stores —= 39 ‘ 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 — 8 

Postal receipts* $ 17,328 7 + 26 saci Seen eee 

Zuildins permits. leas feders ee m1 OF ‘ tia z 

guild ig anes ssh ral contracts $ 261,050 — 42 inal SAN SABA (pop. 3,400) 

Zan} »bits us 3 $ 4,282 + 2 + ¢ 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") oo Gas ee kk Oe 

Retail sales — 9 — 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover Be | 18 + 10 
Apparel stores — 4 — 2 er re Nee eee eer ee . . : = Seen ee ae 
Automotive stores — 1 =88 SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 

Eating and drinking places - 6 - 9 octal colin 4 a 
Food stores : — 13 + 2 Apparel stores 4 34 ee 
Furniture and household appliance intel eaciotn ¢ 27.611 3 4+ 9] 
ere —_ =— 5 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 256,566 21 45 
General merchandise stores — 15 — 14 ; ses : 3 a 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores — 13 6 SLATON (pop. 5,036) 

Postal receipts* $ 52,805 10 + 28 Postal receipts $ 3,239 13 + 39 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 359,395 + 4 + 29 Buildin= permits, less federal contracts $ 68,725 +297 ad 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 60,443 oo | <= 3B Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,643 + 27 + 21 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 45,866 8 ** End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 3,556 r 8 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.1 2 —- § Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 + 25 — 5 

Employment (area) 84,200 ** =e Employment (area) 45,650 + 2 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 27,540 + 1 — 6 Manufacturing employment (area) 4,490 2 + 3 

Percent unemployed (area) 10.5 a? 2 +200 Percent unemployed (area) 4.9 — 4 + 2 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890') 

% Postal receipts* $ 7,821 — 18 + 35 

Postal receipts* $ 3,862 8 + 47 spaian giaithn  iaehiocaccilis PS 9.173 32 "se re 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 37,500 +914 +1848 End- laa = a ee § 12,196 1 3 Pi 

Bank debit (thousands) $ 3,308 — 2 +* ete se ‘ é 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 5,263 — 1 - 1 Pn Tne ae Nee See ne . - : 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.5 — 14 r il ee a 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





Percent Change 


Sept 1958 Sept 1958 


Percent C 


hange 


Sept 1958 Sept 1958 






































Sept from from Sept from from 
City and item 1958 Aug 1958 Sept 1957 City and item 1958 Aug 1958 Sept 1957 
—_ r ‘ ‘ ih i PRESSE TEM a Ta 
Postal receipts* > 10,892 a9 x se Retail sales 
Buliding permits, less federal contracts $ 231,225 + 63 +337 Automotive stores 16 — 24 
3ank debits (thousands) $ 10,286 9 7 Postal receipts* $ 80,556 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ° 11,007 at Building permits, less federal contracts $ 714,153 — 55 — 42 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 + 8 11 Banikcdeniie cethouwands) ¢ 83.418 Ry ag ae” 
— End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 60,724 > % a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 + 10 = 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) pie ot Cad SEIU aot At 
Retail sales VERNON (pop. 12,651) 

Automotive stores 10 11 Postal receipts* : $ 10,177 — 7 + 49 
Postal receipts* $ 7,966 = 50 + 26 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 129,550 + 98 +201 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 42,840 + 22 + 48 Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,550 + 19 + 25 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,399 2 + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 19,832 bing + 13 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)... $ 13,697 t 6 i 17 Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.0 + 19 ei 

r ¢ ate of deposit turnover 8.5 i. 7 11 PRESET SEAT POR LL aa es Ag EE me a = 
scien _ VICTORIA (pop. 49,164°) 

a seo = Retail sales — 12 — 8 
TEMPLE (pop. 33,912") Apparel stores ea 
- Automotive stores — 2 — 12 

Retail sales hal: = 5 Furniture and household appliance 

Apparel stores 8 sank, stores — 24 + 

Drug stores 1 Jae Gasoline and service stations — 15 — 7 

Furniture and household Lumber, building material, and 

appliance stores ae ee hardware stores — 22 — 28 

Lumber, building material, and Postal receipts* $ 30,835 — 13 + 25 

hardware stores =e + 21 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 381,774 + 81 + 56 

Postal receipts* $ 33,546 15 + 39 a — —__—___—_ ———______ _ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 291,961 + 17 +235 WACO (pop. 101,824') 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,123 + 9 + 12 Retail sales — 8 - 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 935 e 2 7 Apparel stores + 28 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 + 20 Automotive stores — 21 — 7 
Florists ++ J — 7 
ye ee Furniture and household appliance 

TEXARKANA (pop. 31,051') stores rat a esol 
ss ; Postal receipts* $ 136,839 + 18 

Retail sales ge cs 4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,443,904 + 14 — 23 

Apparel stores ~ eS Bank debits (thousands) $ wan + 1 + 7 

Automotive stores ya + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3 67,394 — 2 + 7 

Furniture and household Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.8 — 1 — 1 

appliance stores 25 Ss Employment 46,450 + 1 — 6 
Postal receipts* $ 41,670 28 + 14 Manufacturing employment 8,940 +s — 12 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 54,440 19 +291 Percent unemployed 4.9 er + 58 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 43,707 r 3 it = Se ee ee = 
End-of-month deposits (thousands). $ 17,126 + 8 a Se WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,152') 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.2 + 6 + Retail sales aks 2 a= 16 = § 
Employment 31,450 + 1 se Automotive stores — 18 — 9 

Manufacturing employment 4,230 +e — 6 Furniture and household appliance 

Percent unemployed 8.2 — 8 — 2 stores — 1 + 17 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 15 + 10 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000") Postal receipts* $ 94,548 ee + 22 

ss Building permits, less federal contracts $ 905,187 — 14 — 46 

Retail sales Banke debi Ciigusands 05 ie ee 

ee 7 ank debits (thousands) $ 105,340 + 8 + 7 

Lumber, building material, and ee E End-of-month deposits (thousands) .$ 109,141 4 ee 
5 hardware ne 3 , ps 7 ae Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 tS + 8 
Postal receipts* $ 18,909 18 ” Employment 37,850 + 1 oo 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 478,935 — 33 +101 Manufacturing employment 3,610 ns = 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,553 + 6 — 20 Percent unemployed 5.1 — 15 + 50 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 12,391 t 4 — 49 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.3 + 2 + 58 -:- Unusual increases in construction dollar figures are due to the follow- 
Employment (area) 47,300 ** es | ier 

Manufacturing employment (area) 10,940 “ ee Gonzales—Municipal office building by the city of Gonzales, $119,526. 
Percent unemployed (area) 7.6 — 3 + 33 





Nacogdoches 





Stephen F. Austin State College, $1,250,000. 


San Marcos—Two buildings by San Marcos Acadamy, $864,000. 


* Postal receipts for Amarillo and Tyler are for calendar month. Other cities receipts are for the period May 30-June 27. 
{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 
t Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 19,783) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 31,051). 


TRevised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 
"1950 Urbanized Census. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


+All unemployment percentages represent a percent of total non-agricultural employment only. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date average 


1958 1957 











GENERALE BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


tTexas business activity, index 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW District, index. 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index 
Wholesale prices in U. S., unadjusted index 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted index... 
Income payments to individuals i in U.S. (billions, at seasonally 
adjusted annual rate) _. 
Business failures (number). 


TRADE 


Total retail sales, index 
Durable-goods stores 
Nondurable-goods stores 

Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 

Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 


Total electric power consumption, index. 
Industrial electric power consumption, index...... 
Crude oil production, index... 22. enee eee 
Crude oil runs to stills, index 
Gasoline consumption, index...... 
Natural gas production, index... sm 
Industrial production in U.S., index 
Southern pine production, index 
Cottonseed crushed, index. : 
Construction authorized, index... 
Residential building —...... 
Nonresidential building ......... 


AGRICULTURE 
103 


Farm cash income, unadjusted index 

Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909- 14—100 ; 2 265 Tit 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14100... 305 30¢ 2 304 295 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers.............. : é 91 90 


FINANCE 
Rawk seas, tere SE OER IAD 22 232 231 
Bank debits, U.S., index : Sone 20: 207 200 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 

§Leans (millions) .. 1 ee 
§Loans and investments (millions) _ 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) pe 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) -.....0.0....000..0.0.00.-.20ccceeseeeoeee $177,912 $228,888 76,608 


LABOR 


Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) f eee = 2,462.6 2,458.0 2,494.0 2,445.4 2,464.9 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) {............. eae 459.5 458.3 485.9 461.0 485.6 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) ff 216.1 215.8 239.8 217.7 241.1 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) f..... : 243.4 242.5 246.1 243.3 244.5 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) ......... 1,801.9 1,796.3 1,815.3 1,792.1 1,788.9 
Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 354.2 354.2 373.0 356.3 377.1 

Total unemployment i in 17 labor market areas (thousands)... : 111.2 115.5 71.6 119.9 79.0 








155 
232 
261 
205 


$ 2,584 2,410 
$ 4,206 3,914 
$ 2,650 2,635 
$ 85,974 83,521 
$245,458 244,857 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated : all are adjusted 
for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 
Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1957 benchmarks. 
t Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 
t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 
§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
{ Figures are for wage and salary workers only. Other labor figures include proprietors, firm members, self-employed, independent contractors, unpaid 
family and private household workers. 
** Includes lump-sum retroactive salary payments to Federal employees at an annual rate of $4.6 billion ($380 million multiplied by 12). 
* Preliminary. 
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